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PRIZE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EDITOR 


THE suggestions so far generously given by THE CRITIC’s readers are most valuable, but we want 
more criticism. The compliments to THE CrITIC’s work and accomplishment are all too flattering, 
Many of the letters that we have received say that THE CRITIC is good enough as it stands, others suggest 
some minor changes. The Lounger has received so much praise that its writer is likely to become too 


vain and proud if many more such letters as have been already received continue to come in. 


criticism and suggestion—the more the better. 


Let us have 


The competition is open till July first next, and every 


reader as well as every subscriber is earnestly requested to compete. 
A list of questions with the prizes offered for the answers ‘~ill be found among the advertising pages 


at the back of this number of THE CRITIC, 
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BEFORE this number of THE CRITIC 
is off the press Sir Henry Irving will 
have presented Sardou’s romantic his- 
torical drama, ‘‘ Dante,”’ on the boards 
of the Drury Lane Theatre, London. 
Sardou has been criticised by the 
countrymen of Dante for putting their 
great poet on the stage, but. he only 
laughs at his critics and affirms that he 
is paying Italy a compliment. 


There is [he says] more of the soul than of the 
body of Dante in my drama. I have presented 
him symbolically—as a symbol of liberty, of an in- 
tense hatred of persecution, of oppression, and of 
clerical domination. One sees him in his struggles 
with the Papacy. He is in arms against the Pope ; 
he tears his daughter from the convent. 

My Dante is not the historical Dante; it is the 
moral Dante. The historical Dante is far other- 
wise. Could I represent him as leading a miser- 
able life with his wife and deserting his seven 


children? No; I have taken him not in a spirit to 
belittle him, but in the full magnificence of the 
ideal of liberty. It was this conception of the 
hero that I offered to Sir Henry Irving, knowing 
the objection that weighed against other plays that 
they had incorporated the politics of the epoch. 


oF 


Sir Henry has been studying Sar- 
dou’s play and preparing for its pro- 
duction for the last six months. No 
actor on the stage to-day could look 
the part as he will, and, I may add, play 
it with more of the author’s intention. 


2 

Again the subject of an endowed 
theatre is revived. Every time this 
subject comes up its promulgators are 
hopeful. They are always disappointed 
in the end, but they enter the arena 
with fresh wind every time. Now the 
Society of American Dramatists has 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKING AT CHICAGO 


taken up the matter and is going to 
discuss it at dinners and public meet- 
ings. There was a time when I was 
all enthusiasm for an endowed theatre, 
but I have changed my mind and 
unless something radical occurs, unless 
an inspired manager and an inspired 
board of directors appear upon the 
scene, I shall continue to think that an 
endowed theatre would not flourish in 
America. 


_ ers and photographers. 


I am indebted to the Chi- 
cago Tribune for this snapshot 
of President Roosevelt, taken 
during the ceremonies of the 
laying of the corner-stone of 
the new Law Building of the 
University of Chicago. In the 
course of his address President 
Roosevelt reminded his hearers 
that “‘greater than school is the 
man.’ His address was filled 
with admirable advice, set forth 
with strenuous gesture, and, to 
judge by the way it was re- 
ceived, it made the impression 
intended. It is one thing to 
give advice, another to give it 
with pith and point, and it is 
with pith and point that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt usually dresses 
his words of practical wisdom. 


7 

The novel that has made the 
greatest success in Paris during 
the present year is ‘*La Maison 
du Péché.”” The book is not 
at all what its title would indi- 
cate. Indeed, for a French 
book it is considered rather in- 
nocuous, and not particularly 
dramatic, though Madame 
Bernhardt has seen a play in it 
and has given it to Marcel 
Schwob to do the work of dra- 
matization. It is said that she 
has not yet decided whether 
she will play the part of the 
hero or of the heroine in the 
story. According to Grace 
Corneau, the well-informed 
Paris correspondent of the Chi- 
cago 7ribune, this will be the 
first time Madame Bernhardt 
has ever played a drama written 
by a woman. 

- 


Mme. Marcelle Tinayre, the author 
of ‘‘La Maison du Péché,”’ is described 
as young and good-looking and modest. 
‘‘She shuns publicity as if it were 
fatal,’’ and denies herself to interview- 
Still quoting 





from Grace Corneau, 


she avoids every one, never replies to a letter, and 
hides away like the Italian tragedian (Duse) in un- 
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known places. One of the first things she did as 
soon as the success of her book became the talk of 
Paris, was to fly from the city into a hidden retreat 
and no communication from the outside world was 
tolerated by her; not even her letters were for- 
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author of ‘‘Contemporary France,’ to 
which allusion has already been made 
in these columns. The first volume of 
“‘Contemporary France’’ is just pub- 
lished. It deals with-the period 1870 


M. GABRIEL HANOTAUX 


warded. Her greatest treasures are her husband 
and babies. The former is an engraver by pro- 
fession, and until this great success of Mme. Tina- 


yre’s they have been in moderate circumstances. 


I take pleasure in presenting the 
portrait of M. Gabriel Hanotaux, the 


to 1873. The three other volumes will 
follow as rapidly as possible. ‘‘The 
subject,’’ says M. Hanotaux, “‘is vast 


and difficult, but I have seen the facts 


which I set forth. This work, more- 
over, is connected with the works 
which I have begun or published and 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


x rae 
Copyright, 1893, by 


THE LATE CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 


which have like the present book but 
one object: France.” 
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Charles Godfrey Leland, who died 
recently in Florence, was a man of 
many accomplishments. A Philadel- 
phian by birth, he commanded a 
Pennsylvania battery in the Civil War. 
After peace was declared he established 
an art school in Philadelphia—not a 
school of painting, but of art work in 
metal. Brass and silver beating and 
decorative art were his specialties. He 
was always interested in gypsies and 
could speak their language fluently. 
He \vas interested-in scientific research 
and wrote volumes on folklore, but it 
was a humorous ballad, ‘‘ Hans Breit- 
mann’s Barty,” that made him famous. 
Leland came very near to being a 
genius. He was the author of nearly 
a round hundred books covering every 
variety of literature. His translation 
of Heine has the reputation of being 
the finest in the English language, 
though he was not always successful in 


interpreting the German poet's verse. 
That was better done by the late Miss 
Emma Lazarus. 


a 


One of the most interesting auto- 
biographies that I have ever read is 
Leland’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ a book that is 
full of life, of anecdote, of adventure, 
and of everything that makes such a 
book interesting. Leland lived a full 
life, and most of it is recorded in these 
pages. The book was published in 
1893 by Messrs. Appleton, since when 
the author might have added many 
entertaining chapters. It is a book 
that I can pick up at any time and any 
place and find absorbing. The vitality 
of the man appears on every page. It 
was only in November last that Mr. Le- 
land brought out a book, in connection 
with Mr. John D. Prince, called ‘‘ Ku- 
loskap the Master and other Algonquin 
Poems,’’ which has attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of American Indian 


lore. 
2 


Mr. Leland’s wife died, also in Flor- 
ence, just a year ago. She was a Miss 
Fisher, of Philadelphia, and it was 
Thackeray who said of her that she was 
“the prettiest woman in America,”’ 
and there were a great many pretty 
women not only in America, but- in 
Philadelphia, at that time, among them 
the world-famous belle, Miss Emily 
Schaumburg, now Mrs. Hughes-Hal- 


lett. 
2 


Punch says that the sincerest form 
of flattery has already overtaken ‘‘The 
Little White Bird.”” A publisher an- 
nounces ‘‘The Little Red Fish.”’ 
Punch understands that the following 
works are in preparation: 


The Little Blue Bottle ; 
The Little Blue Pill ; 

The Little Black Eye ; 

The Little Pink Pearl ; 

The Little Purple Emperor ; 
The Little Brown Boot ; 
The Little Yellow Jaundice ; 
The Little Scarlet Fever ; 
The Little Gray Hair ; 

The Little Gold Stopping. 
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For America I would suggest “‘The 
Little Brown Jug.” 


I did not recognize this portrait of 
Mr. Henry James when I first saw it in 
the pages of Harper's Weekly, and when 
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will. see that the upper part is that of 
Henry James, but the lower does not 
suggest him. Taken as a whole it is 
moré the face of a man of business or 
of politics than that of an author. It 
is not the face of the writer of the 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. HENRY JAMES 
(Courtesy of Harfer’s Weekly. Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Bros.) 


I read his name underneath it I re- 
ceived a distinct shock. There are few 
faces more familiar to me than that of 
Mr. James. I have known it for at 
least twenty years and it has always 
worn a beard and mustache. If you 
cover the lower part of the face you 


Passionate Pilgrim stories, though it 
might be that of the author of ‘‘The 
Two Magics.”’ 


Americans who enjoy the real Eng- 
lish thing in London will be glad to 
know that Simpson’s Divan, that old- 
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MISS JEAN WEBSTER 


fashioned dining-room on the Strand, 


is not to be wiped out of’ existence. 
There was a rumor that it was to go in 
the Savoy alterations, but that rumor 


is now denied. Simpson’s is one of 
the few eating-houses in London where 
the roast is rolled up to your table and 
your particular cut carved before your 
eyes by the white-aproned carver. A 
“‘two and six’’ dinner at Simpson’s has 
not great variety, but it sticks to the 
ribs. Such roasts are not common 
even in England. 
2 


Mr. Churchill Williams, whose novel 
“‘The Captain’’ has -made so pro- 
nounced a success, is a Philadelphian 
by birth and training. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania 
and began his business career in a news- 
paper office. He now holds an editorial 
position with the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. So far Mr. Williams has 
written but two novels, ‘‘J. Devlin- 
Boss’’ and ‘‘The Captain,’’ both 
American novels, and it is to the study 
and development of American charac- 
ter that he proposes to devote his en- 


ergies. ‘‘J. Devlin-Boss’’ was a good 
story, but ‘‘The Captain” is much 
better. 

2 


Miss Jean Webster, the author of 
‘““When Patty Went to College,’’ which 
treats of the comedy side of college 
life, is the daughter of the late Charles 
L. Webster, whose name will go down 


| to fame as that of the man who paid in 


one check the largest sum of money 
ever paid an author in the history of 
book publishing. This was the fa- 


# mous check paid to the widow of 


General Grant for her husband’s 
*‘Memoirs.”” Mark Twain, who was a 
silent partner in the firm of Charles L. 
Webster & Co., is a near relative of 
Miss Webster, who probably gets her 
gift for writing from his side of the 


house. 
2 


The sale of the late Emil Zola’s 
household goods did not realize as 
much money as was expected. The 
reason for this probably was that he 
had collected furniture and bric-a-brac 
without having much knowledge of the 
value of either. He went in for quan- 


MR. CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 
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tity rather than quality, and when his 
goods were put up at auction, collec- 
tors who knew refrained from buying. 
His house at Médan was as fearfully 
and wonderfully made as his furniture 
was fearfully and wonderfully | col- 
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fers a simple life and has no ambition 
to shine in the eyes of the world. 
While Zola did not leave her a very 
great fortune he has left her sufficient 
to insure her independence for life, for 


it does not cost a great deal to live 


THE LATE FREDERIC W. H. MYERS AND HIS DAUGHTER 
(Mr. Myers’s remarkable posthumous work “* Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death”’ is reviewed on page 461) 


lected. Originally a roadside cottage, 
he bought it for ten thousand francs, 
and afterwards spent four hundred 
thousand frances in adding to it. The 
additions were made at different times 
and without any regard to each other. 
Mme. Zola has no taste for large houses 
and luxurious surroundings. She pre- 


with comfort in France. Compared to 
the amount of money that Zola earned 
with his pen the amount that he left 
behind him was small. It is said that 
out of the sale of his books alone in 
thirty years he made three hundred 
thousand dollars, besides which he was 
paid five thousand dollars for serial 
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rights for each one, but he spent money 
recklessly, apparently having no idea of 
its value, and yet he was not what could 
be called an extravagant man. He 
never kept a horse or carriage, prefer- 
ring a bicycle for himself. When 
Mme. Zola wanted to go anywhere she 
hired a trap. As this sort of service 
costs very little in France her going 
about could not have been much of an 
item in the family expenses. 


= 1 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, who sailed 
into fame on ‘‘Ships That Pass in the 
Night,’’ has just finished a new novel 
entitled ‘‘Katherine Frensham.’’ It 
is a modern story which takes for its 
motive these lines by George Meredith: 

To them it was revealed how they had found, 

The kindred nature and the needed mind : 

The mate by long conspiracy designed; 

The flower to plant in sanctuary ground. 


It may be remembered that the title 
and motive of Miss Harraden’s first 


MR. JOSEPH CONRAD 


The Critic 


novel were taken from a poem by 
Longfellow. 
a 


It is with no little pleasure that I re- 
produce in these columns the portrait 
of Mr. Joseph Conrad, the author of 
‘‘The Typhoon,” ‘‘Youth,” and other 
books of rare literary quality. Por- 
traits of Mr. Conrad are scarce, and 
this, it will be seen, is taken from a 
wash drawing and not from a photo- 
graph. I believe he objects to having 
his face photographed. Mr. Conrad, it 
will surprise most people to know, is a 
Pole by birth. He was born in 1857 
in one of the southern provinces of 
Poland, where his family had lived for 
many generations. His father was 
well known in his own country as a 
critic and poet, and was the editor and 
proprietor of a review established by 
him in Warsaw. As he was a patriot, 
and expressed his patriotic views in 
the columns of his journal, he was ar- 
rested by the Russian Gov- 
ernment shortly before the 
Polish rising in 1861. Both 
sides of Mr. Conrad’s family 
were implicated in this ris- 
ing, his mother being exiled 
to the northern provinces 
of Siberia, where she died. 
Mr. Conrad was educated in 
Cracow, and at an early age 
showed his passion for the 
sea. His first voyage was 
on board an English trad- 
ing vessel, and it was there 
that he learned to speak 
the English language. For 
many years he followed the 
sea, and in 1884 qualified 
as a master and became a 
naturalized British subject. 
About ten or twelve years 
ago he wrote his first novel, 
**Almayer’s Folly,’ which 
I “‘read”’ for an American 
publishing house and ac- 
cepted. While this book 
did not have the success 
of his later stories it de- 
cided him to give up the 
sea and follow writing as a 
profession. 
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The Chicago Post accuses me of be- 
ing ungracious toward the Literary 
World apropos of its change of pub- 
lisher and editor. If I was ungra- 
cious toward THE CRITIC’s esteemed 
Boston contemporary I was uncon- 


Photo by 
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days it has undergone certain changes, 
but I continued to read it and fol- 
lowed its course with interest. I shall 
still continue reading it, and I am 
sure that I shall still continue to en- 
joy it, for Mr. Bliss Carman cannot 


The Tonnelé Co, 


MR. BLISS CARMAN 


scious of any such exhibition of bad 
manners. I have read the Literary 
World since its foundation. It was 
the first purely literary journal that 
came to my desk in the old days 
when it was a fortnightly, and I read 
it from cover to cover—not only 
read it, but enjoyed it. Since those 


fail to give it even more of a liter- 
ary flavor than it has heretofore en- 
joyed. Because Mr. Carman is first 
of all a poet is no reason why he 
should not be a good editor. I know 
more than one instance where a poet 
has been successful in the editorial 
chair. 
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Apropos of literary magazines, I have 
to record the early demise of The 
Reader, which some six months ago, 
like a new planet, swam into our ken. 


The Critic 


tardy compliments to The Lamp, née 
The Bookbuyer. Under its new name 
our old friend seems to have taken a 
new lease of life as well as a new cover. 
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THE LATE ANDREW C. WHEELER AND HIS WIFE 


I particularly regret the death of Zhe 
Reader, as 1 understood that one of 
the reasons for its existence was to 
plant a monument over the dead bodies 
of THE CRITIC and The Bookman. 
Perhaps, however, some new magazine 
may arise with this lofty purpose in 
view and live to fulfil it. 


1 take this opportunity to pay my 


A new publishing house has ap- 
peared upon the horizon. Its title is 
Fox, Duffield & Company, and it will 
engage in ‘‘a general publishing busi- 
ness’’ in this city. While the young 
men that form this company are new 
as a firm they are not new to the book 
business. Mr. Rector K. Fox, who, 
by the way, is the brother of John 
Fox, Jr., the novelist, was for many 
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years in the publishing house of R. H. 
Russell; Mr. Pitts Duffield, who also 
hails from the West, was for several 
years with Messrs. Scribner; so both 
Fox and Duffield enter the business 
pretty well equipped. The first publi- 
cation of this new firm is the old mor- 
ality play ‘‘Everyman,’’ handsomely 
reprinted from Dodsley’s edition with 
all the fifteenth century wood-cuts. 
The second book on their list is ‘The 
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built right in the woods and cannot 
be seen from the road. There is a 
babbling brook and a little pond with 
a summer-house on its borders within 
sight of the house. Mrs. Wheeler, I 
understand, will continue the literary 
work which she began under her hus- 
band’s tuition. As she collaborated 
with him in writing his recent books 
there is no reason that she should not 
go on writing on her own account. 


MR. WHEELER’S HOUSE AT MONSEY, N. Y. 


Autobiography of a Thief,’’ by Mr. 
Hutchins Hapgood, who has.made a 
specialty of studying the life of the 
East Side slums of New York. 


a 


The picture of the late Andrew C. 
Wheeler (J. P. M.) on the opposite page 
was the one he liked best. It was taken 
with his wife shortly after they were 
marricd. Mrs. Wheeler, who is still a 
young woman, will continue to live at 
the home in Monsey, where she passed 
the happiest years of her life. Mr. 
Wheeler began planning this home 
about twelve yearsago. He owned the 
ground, and it was the dream of his life 
to build a house to suit himself. It is 


The closing chapters of “‘ The Conquer- 
ing of Kate,” Mr. Wheeler’s post- 
humous novel, are said to be from her 
pen. 


> 7 4 


Mr. John Alexander Stuart’s novel, 
which ran through the British Weekly 
as ‘‘The Hebrew,” will be published 
by the Fleming H. Revell Co. as ‘*The 
Samaritans,’’ supposed to be a more 
descriptive title. The scene is laid in 
London, and the story deals with the 
oppression by tenement owners of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the East 
End. A young American figures pro- 
minently in the story. 
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MR. SIDNEY WHITMAN 


Mr. Sidney Whitman is the author 


of a volume of ‘‘ Personal Recollections 
of Bismarck’’ that every one who en- 
joys personal recollections and who is 
interested in the life of the Iron Chan- 
‘cellor should read. Mr. Whitman is 
an Englishman—one of the few who 
were admitted to the intimacy of Bis- 
marck’s friendship. He visited the 
Chancellor at his various homes, and 
his anecdotes and the pictures he draws 
of the soldier-statesman in retirement 
are most characteristic and entertain- 
ing. Mr. Whitman’s book has received 
the highest compliments from the 
highest sources. 


2 


Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, sends me this 
interesting silhouette of Thoreau’s 
mother. So far as is known it is the 
only likeness of that lady extant. It 
came to Mrs. Marble in a singular way. 
A .Worcester reader of her book, 
‘*Thoreau; His Home, Friends, and 
Books,’’ telephoned her one day that 
her father had a silhouette of Mrs. 





Thoreau which might interest her if she 
had not-already seen one. ' The lady 
had no idea that it was rare or that 


-it had so long been vainly sought for. 


This particular silhouette was the prop- 
erty of Miss Mary Moody Emerson, 
the eccentric aunt of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and it was she who gave it 
to her friend, Mrs. Leander Gage, and 
it is now in the possession of the lat- 
ter’s son, Dr. Thomas H. Gage, of 
Worcester. Mrs. Thoreau’s name in 
Miss Emerson’s handwriting is faintly 
but legibly written on the back of the 
picture. It will appear in a new edi- 
tion of Mrs. Marble’s book, its publica- 


_tion in THE CRITIC, however, being 


its first appearance in public. Mrs. 
Marble’s book has been a great success 
for a book of its sort. It appeared at 
just the right moment when the Con- 
cord group of writers are again at- 
tracting the attention of the reading 
world. 


7 


In writing of the late Dean Farrar, 
the ‘‘Man of Kent’’—Dr. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll—who knew him well, de- 
scribes him as having been very 
industrious and very punctual. He 
did what he said he would do, never 
making excuses or keeping one in 
anxiety. According to Dr. Nicoll, 
Dean Farrar’s greatest defect as a 


THOREAU’S MOTHER 





writer was his careless- 
ness. He could not 
quote correctly and he 
could not revise proofs. 
Some of the errors he 
allowed to pass were 
truly astonishing: 


Thus, ‘‘ The sleep that is 
among the lonely hills,” ap- 
peared as ‘‘ The sheep that is 
among the lovely hills,” and this 
after he passed the proof. Of 
these defects he was fully con- 
scious, and yet so far as I know 
he did not take the obvious pre- 
caution of getting another pair 
of competent eyes to supplement 
his own. He wrote with ex- 
treme facility, mostly in the 
Athenzeum Club, where he wasse- § 
cure from interruption. Though #f 
no man could take a haughtier 
attitude, he was pleasant and 
friendly in his manner, and very | 
ready to oblige. He liked to be 
asked favors, and would grant 
them when he could. 
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The attention of the 
publishing world was 
drawn to Dean Farrar 
some years ago when he 
had a dispute with 
Messrs. Cassell in regard 
to his ‘‘ Life of Christ.”” Messrs. Cas- 
sell conceived the idea of a popular life 
of Christ, and first proposed to Dr.Guth- 
rie, of Edinburgh, to write it. He 
declined, and Farrar was asked to un- 
dertake the work for two thousand five 
hundred dollars. It proved a great 
success, and though the publishers 
were not obliged to pay him any more, 
they sent him their check for ten thou- 
sand dollars additional. As this was 
entirely gratuitous on their part, out- 
siders considered it rather handsome 
treatment, but Dean Farrar was not 
satisfied. He thought he had been 
treated badly and nourished to the end 
a grievance against Messrs. Cassell & 


Co. 
oF 
Dr. Nicoll says that at the time that 
“Robert Elsmere’’ was published and 


. THE LATE DEAN FARRAR 
From the London Daily Chronicle 


attained its great vogue he suggested 
to Dr. Farrar to write a novel of con- 
temporary religious life in England 
from the Church standpoint, and his 
proposal was backed by an American 
editor. The tempting offer was made, 
and at first Farrar was inclined to ac- 
cept, but he drew back on considera- 
tion. He did write a novel some time 
later, ‘‘Darkness and Dawn,’’ which 
had a circulation of thirty thousand 
copies, at that time considered a very 
large sale. To-day it would be only 


fair. 
2 

One might say, if one were speaking 
at random, that the most successful 
books of the last decade were books of 
humor, and to prove this statement 
could quote ‘‘David Harum,” “‘Mr. 
Dooley,’’ the fables of George Ade, 
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Mr. Lorimer’s “‘ Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant. to his Son,’’ and ‘‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”” On 
the other hand, it would be quite as 
easy to prove the case for the histori- 
cal novel, and, again, for the hysterical 
novel, as ‘‘The Master Christian’’ and 
*‘The Confessions of a Wife,’’ etc. 
Humor, however, has proved to be a 
potent.factor in the sale of books. I 
heard a well-known and _ successful 
editor once say that there were two 
things that the world 

at large craved—hu- 

mor and _ religion. 

Believing this, the 

magazine of which 

he was editor has al- 

ways had a humor- 

ous department, and 

has made a specialty 

of discussing sub- 

jects of amore or less | 

religious nature. 


7 


The “‘first book’’ 
still holds the record 
for large sales. A 
present instance is a 
small volume called 
**Wee Macgreegor,”’ 
by Jj. J. Bell, a 
young Scotch jour- 
nalist. The story of 
the making and the 
publication of this 
book is very like that 
of other successful 
books whose success 
has surprised author and publisher. Mr. 
Bell, the author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,’’ 
which Messrs. Harper & Bros. rushed 
through the press in a week’s time, is 
on the staff of the Glasgow Evening 
Times. His contract with the editor 
called for a column of special ‘“‘stuff’’ 
every day, but one day the sort of 
thing that he was in the habit of writing 
failed to inspire him, and he wrote in- 
stead a ‘‘Wee Macgreegor”’ sketch 
which he turned over to the editor, at 
the same time apologizing for it and 
suggesting that it need not be used 
unless it was absolutely necessary. 
The editor, however, saw a fresh idea 


Copyright, 1903, by 


MR. JAMES J. BELL, AUTHOR OF “WEE 
MACGREEGOR ”? 
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in the story and printed it. Glasgow 
rose to it, and Mr. Bell was persuaded 
to continue the “‘Wee Macgreegor” 
sketches. Mr. Neil Munro, who writes 
for another Glasgow paper, recognized 
the cleverness and the elements of 
popularity in Mr. Bell’s sketches, and 
suggested to him to have them pub- 
lished in book form. Two publishers 
declined the book, though Mr. Bell 
offered to sell it outright for fifty dol- 
lars. Encouraged by Mr. Munro’s 
belief in it,he decided 
to publish it at his 
own expense. Money 
being an object, he 
brought it out in 
paper covers. His 
initials only appeared 
on the title-page. Its 
success was instan- 
taneous, Within a 
few weeks of its pub- 
lication this book 
which had been re- 
fused as not being 
worth fifty dollars is 
said to have netted 
the author a profit of 
fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. This sale was 
confined almost ex- 
clusively to Scotland. 
Mr. Bell soon made 
arrangements with a 
London publisher, 
and the book was 
introduced into Eng- 
land, where it sold 
a hundred thousand 
copies within a few weeks of publica- 
tion. 
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7 
Although bound in paper and ‘sold 
first at a shilling net, the book attracted 
attention by the picture of the mis- 
chievous looking little ‘‘ Macgreegor’’ 


on the cover. The chubby face, al- 
most enveloped in a red comforter, and 
the wide-open, round eyes staring from 
beneath a Kilmarnock bonnet, caused 
a smile and led to further investigation. 
As soon as any one began to read the 
stories, though they ate written in the 
broadest Glasgow Scotch, they became 
fascinated by the doings of the “*Wee 
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Macgreegor,”” and not only read it 
themselves but recommended it to all 
their friends, It is said that.in Glas- 
gow the name of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor’’ 
is more familiar than that of Sherlock 
Holmes or Captain Kettle. His say- 
ings are quoted, and an enterprising 
confectioner has gone so far as to place 
‘‘The Wee Macgreegor Taiblet’”’ upon 
his counters. 
7 


There have not only been rumors 
but positive assertions that Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. have absorbed the 
house of Appleton, as they recently 
absorbed the house of Russell. Ru- 
mors of this sort are always afloat, and 
it has been known in publishing circles 
that overtures have been made to most 
of the leading houses to join a pub- 
lishing trust, but these overtures have 
not met with much encouragement. 
The Appleton rumor was, however, 
stated with some show of authority, so 
much so that I made bold the other 
day to call up a representative of the 
firm and ask if it was true. The reply 
came back over the wire that there was 


not the slightest foundation for the 
story. So this rumor is set at rest for 
a time at least. 
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Mr. Russell allowed himself to be 
absorbed because his was a small 
house, and Colonel Harvey made him 
a tempting proposition. The three 
best-paying assets that Mr. Russell had 
were Mr. Dunne’s ‘‘Dooley’’ books, 
Mr. George Ade’s books, and. the Gib- 
son books. These it was agreed he 
should transfer to Messrs. Harper, and 
I believe that the transfer has been 
made of all except the Gibson. Mr. 


Gibson declined to 
be an asset,—or a 
transferable asset, 
—so he was not 
made over. He 
took the matter 
into his own hands 
and made a propo- 
sition to Mr. 
Charles Scribner, 
who was the pub- 
lisher of his first 
book, to be his 
publisher here- 
after. Mr. Scrib- 
ner was rather 
averse to making 
this arrangement, 
not because he 
was not glad to 
have Mr. Gibson 
back in the fold, 
but he did not like 
the appearance of 
enticing away a publisher’s author—or 
artist, I should say. But Mr. Gibson 
was firm, and Mr. Scribner finally made 
the arrangement, as there was nothing 
else for him to do, so hereafter the 
Gibson books will bear his imprint. 
Mr. Gibson comes high. As has been 
well advertised, he gets a thousand 
dollars apiece for the hundred draw-- 
ings that he has made for Collier's 
Weekly; then these drawings will be 
made into a book, which Messrs. Scrib- 
ner will publish, and, if rumor is to be 
believed, on every copy sold Mr. Gib- 
son gets a dollar royalty. As there 
are a good many thousand copies sold, 
his profits are higher than those of most 
authors, for an author at the best would 
not get more than fifty cents a copy, and 
this only in the case of the largest sales. 


WEE MACGREEGOR 
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A new periodical has just been born in Chicago. 


It is not one to attract the 


attention of the general public, but it is one that reflects credit upon its pro- 
genitors and the city of its birth. It is called The Review of Catholic Pedagogy, 


and it is ‘‘catholic’’ 


in the broadest sense. 


The editor, Professor Thomas E. 


Judge, formerly of Maynooth College, near Dublin, now has a parish in Chicago. 


The staff includes Rev. William 


urner, D.D., Professor of the History of 


Philosophy in the St. Paul Seminary; Rev. Peter C. Yorke, Trustee of the 
State University of California; and Margaret F. Sullivan. 





Emerson: the Teacher and the Man 


By MONCURE 


In the Agni Purana it is said that 
the truest worship of the Lord of Life 
is ‘‘with flowers grown in thine own 
garden.”’ Those of us for whom the 
summer is past and whose harvest-home 
is reached may make our centennial 
wreath for Emerson from the sheaves 
of his sowing or of his ripening in our 
own lives. How can one who knew 
Emerson in the fulness of his powers 
describe him? Robert Browning, after 
listening to a sermon on ‘“‘Nature,” 
said to the preacher: ‘“‘I would have 
liked it better if instead of describing 
Nature you had simply told us the im- 
pression Nature has made on you.” 

That any such man as Emerson 
existed became known to me in 1850, 
when some words of his reached me 
in my Virginia solitude by way of 
England. Precociously graduated into 
enough light to make me discontented, 
my health declined. Ona May morn- 
ing I strolled along the Rappahannock 
with my gun, and carrying an old num- 
ber of Blackwood’s Magazine to read 
when tired of firing at ducks. About 
noon I rested beside a spring and lazily 
opened the magazine. The first article 

‘in it was headed ‘‘Emerson’”’ (Decem- 

ber, 1847). The first quotation from 
Emerson fixed itself in me like an 
arrow. It was from his ‘‘Essay on 
History” : 


It is remarkable that involuntarily we always 
read as superior beings. Universal history, the 
poets, the romancers, do not in their stateliest 
pictures—in the sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in 
the triumphs of will or of genius—anywhere lose 
our ear, anywhere make us feel that we intrude, 
that this is for better men; but rather is it true, 
that in their grandest strokes we feel most at home. 
All that Shakespeare says of the king, yonder slip 


of a boy that reads in the corner feels to be true of 
himself. 


What there was m these words to 
revolutionize my life I can not say. I 
have a vague remembrance of sitting 
there a long time meditating on the 
phrase ‘‘true of himself."’ What ‘‘self’’ 
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was this? Clearly not the same as 
**soul,’’ with which I was so familiar. 
Whatever may have been the ques- 
tionings, some revelation there was. 
Through a little rift was caught a 
glimpse of a vault beyond my theo- 
logic sky, from which was flowing a 
spirit which because of my uncon- 
sciousness of its meaning was imbreed- 
ing in me the aimless discontent, and 
rendering me a mere source of anxiety 
to those nearest and dearest. What | 
was I doing out there with a gun trying 
to kill happy little creatures? Was it 
for this I was born? When I first sat 
beside the spring two mulatto children 
had come from the neighboring cabin 
for water, a boy and girl of eight or 
nine years, very pretty and, as befitted 
the warm day and their Arcadian age, 
naked and not ashamed. I had talked 


to them pleasantly, but I had in my 
desk a manuscript written to show that 
their race was not quite human and 


therefore not included in the declara- 
tion that ‘‘all men are created equal.’’ 

But when I had returned and laid 
aside my flintlock—never to be touched 
again—those little mulattos arose in 
my thought. Might not their minds 
be as pretty as their forms, but without 
a stitch of knowledge? My essay on 
negro inferiority would probably have 
been sent to the Richmond Examiner, 
edited by my cousin, John Moncure 
Daniel, with whose fiery Southernism 
I sympathized. But it remains beside 
me unprinted to this day. Not that 
there was any conscious change in my 
opinions, but I had become interested 
in something else. 

I went to the nearest book-store. 
Emerson’s ‘‘Essays’’ was unknown 
there, but the bookseller procured a 
copy of the ‘‘First Series.’’ While 
deep in it I read in my cousin’s paper 
with surprise an enthusiastic editorial 
about Emerson. Soon after this cousin 
visited us and instead of our usual ex- 
change of pro-slavery ideas our talk was 
about Emerson. He was six years 
older than myself, and his genius had 
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been for some years the controlling in- 
fluence on my mind. I find in my 
diary a note of this conversation: 


We got to talking of Emerson. He asked me 
which of his writings I liked best. I said I had read 
few, but of those I had been most fascinated by 
the Essay on Love. He said he liked that better 
than any other. ‘‘It should not,” he said, ‘‘ be 
called an Essay nor a Treatise, nor anything of 
that sort; there is no name for so divine a thing,— 
not even Poem. It is more like a fine, glorious 
strain of music, The heavens are upened in it, 
and you see everything.” 


Soon after I obtained the “‘Second 
Series.” I was studying law, and en- 
joyed it, but the prospect of being a 
county practitioner became repulsive. 
‘‘T unsettle all things,’’ said Emerson. 
It was for a time such mere unsettle- 
ment in my own case that nothing in 
the ‘‘Essays,’’ so devoutly read, ap- 
peared inconsistent with taking orders 
in the Methodist ministry. And in 
after years I have associated Emerson 
with Buddha in the White Lotus of 
the Good Law: 


I explain the law to creatures after having 
recognized their inclinations. It is as a cloud, 
with a garland of lightening, spreads joy on the 
earth; the water falls on all creatures, herbs, 
bushes, trees ; and each pumps up to its own leaf 
and blossom what it requires for its several ends. 


So falls the rain of the law upon the many-hearted — 


world. The law is for millions ; but it is one and 
alike beautiful to all: it is deliverance and repose. 


In the Southern Methodism of that 
time the metaphysics of the dogmas 
was little thought of, and on the 
spiritual side there was much that 
blended with Emerson. Especially in 
the doctrine of the ‘‘Witness of the 
Spirit’’ there was accord with the con- 
tinual suggestion by Emerson of the 
supreme miracle,~the communion of 
the human and the divine in the in- 
dividual soul. The modern problems 
concerning deity were not pertinent 
where the whole interest centred in the 
inner life. At nineteen I began preach- 
ing on my first Circuit, in Maryland. 
In Washington I procured ‘‘ Nature; 
Addresses and Lectures.’’ Through all 
that spring of 1851 I rode about Mont- 
gomery County as in an enchanted 
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land: my Bible and Emerson lay har- 
moniously in my saddle-bags; which 
of them got most into my sermons I 
cannot tell, though I am sure that 
what popularity I enjoyed was due to 
the enthusiasm inspired by Emerson. 
I used to start out early to my appoint- 
ments—from five to ten miles apart—in 
order that I might ride my horse slowly 
and read in the works of my prophet; 
and all the woods and flowers and 
birds amid which I passed became a 
continuous chorus for the ideals shining 
over ideas but dimly comprehended. 

Although I got from Emerson no 
new system, there were certain state- 
ments concerning Nature which ex- 
cited my wonder, and on one of my 
visits to Washington, twenty miles 
away, I talked about Emerson to Pro- 
fessor Baird, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He had been our beloved 
Professor (of Zodlogy) at Dickinson 
College. He was startled to learn that 
I was beginning my ministry by studies 
of Emerson, and I well remember his 
saying at the end of our talk: ‘‘What- 
ever may be thought of his particular 
views of Nature, there can be no ques- 
tion about the nature in him and in his 
writings: hat is true and beautiful.’’ 

Before my nineteenth year was out 
misgivings about my Methodism arose 
in a painful way; for my congregations 
were sympathetic and affectionate, and 
my parents were distinguished Method- 
ists. I longed to get some word from 
Emerson, and wrote to him. He re- 
plied as follows: 


ConcorD, MAss., 13th November, 1851, 
DEaR SIR: 

I fear you will not be able, except at some 
chance auction, to obtain any set of the Dia/. In 
fact, smaller editions were printed of the later and 
latest numbers, which increases the difficulty. 

I am interested by your kind interest in my writ- 
ings, but you have not let me sufficiently into your 
own habit of thought, to enable me to speak to it 
with much precision. But I believe what interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether 
we know it or not, is the morals of intellect; in 
other words, that no man is worth his room in the 
world who is not commanded by a legitimate ob- 
ject of thought. The earth is full of frivolous 
people, who are bending their whole force and the 
force of nations on trifles, and these are baptized 
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with every grand and holy name, remaining of 
course totally inadequate to occupy any mind; 
and so sceptics are made. A true soul will disdain 
to be moved except by what natively commands 
it, though it should go sad and solitary in search of 
its master a thousand years. The few superior 
persons in each community are so by their steadi- 
ness to reality and their neglect of appearances. 
This is the euphrasy and rue that purge the intel- 
lect and ensure insight. Its full rewards are slow 
but sure; and yet I think it has its reward on the 
instant, inasmuch as simplicity and grandeur are 
always better than dapperness. But I will not spin 
out these saws farther, but hasten to thank you for 
your frank and friendly letter, and to wish you the 
best deliverance in that contest to which every soul 
must go alone, 
Yours, in all good hope, 
R. W. EMERSON. 


May 3, 1853, is a date under which 
I wrote a couplet from Emerson’s 
**“Woodnotes” : 


*T was one of the charméd days 
When the genius of God doth flow. 


On that day I first met Emerson. 
Carrying a letter from Dr. Palfrey, I 


sent it in from the door, and the chil- 
dren came to say he was out but would 
return to dinner at one, and their 
mother wished me to remain. The 
three children entertained me pleas- 
antly in the garden, and I was soon 
sent for. He met me at the door with 
a welcome that relieved my trepidation, 
and invited me into his library. He 
said that he remembered receiving a 
letter from one of my name a year or 
two before. On learning that I was 
now studying in Cambridge Divinity 
School and had come to Concord 
simply to see him, he called from his 
library door, ‘‘Queeny!”” Mrs, Emer- 
son came, and I was invited to remain 
some days. I had to return, however, 
to college that evening, and though I 
expressed a wish that his day should 
not be long interfered with he insisted 
on my passing the afternoon with him, 
and took me on a walk. He inquired 
about the influences by which my 
changes had been effected, saying with 
a smile: ‘‘The gods generally provide 
the young thinker with friends.” When 
I told him of the effect of the brief 


‘the pure ether. 
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extract from his ‘‘ Essay on History ”” 
found in Blackwood when I was eigh- 
teen, he said that when the mind had 
reached a certain stage it might some- 
times be crystallized by a slight touch. 
I told him that I had found several 
sympathetic friends among the Hick- 
site Quakers in Maryland, to whom I 
had loaned his book. It had cost me 
sore trials to leave my people, but it 
was a great relief to be no longer 
under constraint to accommodate my- 
self to dogmas. Emerson said that 
the denials of dogma were also liable 
to harden into dogmatic form, and 
added something about the com- 
parative unimportance of the anti- 
trinitarian polemic. What mattered 
arithmetical tripersonality or mono- 
personality? ‘‘I have good grounds 
for being unitarian and trinitarian too; 
I need not nibble at one loaf forever, 
but eat it and go on to earn another.” 
I realized that the mere academic 
question had been costing me some 
needless headaches, yet my real trouble 
had not been with the label but with 
false and low ideas of God and man. 
“It is indeed deplorable,’’ he said, 
*‘that there should be creeds that tend 
to take man back to the chimpanzee.” 

I was too recently free from my 
bonds, and the wounds from them still 
smarted too much, to rise at once into 
But on our walk my 
prophet, bountifully giving his hours 
to my need, led me by gentlest hints 
to the day then shining for me. He 
remarked that the voices of some boat- 
men out on the water (Walden) were 
intoned by distance into music; and 
that the curves made by their oars be- 
came under the sunlight a succession 
of beautiful bows. This may have 
started a train of thought related to 
the abhorrence I had expressed of the 
old dogmas, to which I had added 
something about the repugnance with 
which I had witnessed some Catholic 
ceremonies, ‘‘Yet,” he said, “‘they 
possess beauty in the distance. When 
one sees them on the stage—proces- 
sions of priests in their vestments 
chanting their hymns—they are in 
their place and offend no sentiment.” 

As we were moving among bushes 
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Emerson suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! 
there is one of the gods of the wood!”’ 
I looked and saw nothing; then turned 
to him and followed his glance, but 
still beheld nothing unusual. He was 
looking with a beaming eye along the 
path that lay before us through a 
thicket. ‘‘Where?”” I asked. ‘“‘Did 
you see it?”’ he said, now moving on. 
‘‘No, I saw nothing—what was it?’’ 
‘‘No matter,” said he gently. I re- 
peated my question, but he still said 
smilingly: ‘* Never mind if you did not 
see it.”’ 

I had my riddle to think of. What 
god of the wood was that which I did 
not see? I kept my eyes wide open 
after that, and had no more to say 
about eschatology, the absolute, etc. 
My instruction in the supremacy of 
the present hour began not so much in 
Emerson’s words as in himself. Stand- 
ing there beside the ruin of the shanty 
where Thoreau lived a year on $28, 
Emerson appeared to me an incarna- 
tion of the wondrous day. Once when 
I spoke of eschatology he had said: 
‘“‘An actually existent fly is more im- 
portant than a possibly existent angel.” 
Herein perhaps was the secret of that 
sylvan god I had missed seeing. The 
actual squirrel or pretty snake lost by 
my translunary speculation was a note 
in the symphony of organic nature. 


There is no great, there is no small, 
To the soul that maketh all, 


Of that day I always think as one 
that neverended. The summer of 1853 
I passed at Concord. I found a pleas- 
ant home with the Misses Hunt on 
Ponkatasset Hill. I often had walks 
with Thoreau, who told me that the 
greatness of Emerson was that he be- 
held the invisible facts of the moral 
and intellectual worlds with the exact- 
ness of a naturalist observing and classi- 
fying objects of the visible world; he 
enabled us also to see them, and in 
their relations. 

Emerson gave me advice about read- 
ing and loaned me books from his 
library. When he first took me for 
introduction to Thoreau, the latter 
asked what we were studying at Divin- 
ity College. I answered, ‘‘the Scrip- 
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tures.” ‘‘Which?” he asked. So 
crude was I yet that I was puzzled 
until Emerson said: ‘‘You will find 
Thoreau a sad pagan.’’ Thoreau’s re- 
mark had especially interested me, 
and Emerson told me he would be glad 
to have me use his collection of Oriental 
books. It was before the time of the 
Buddhist cult in America, and Emer- 
son’s collection included chiefly transla- 
tions of the great Hindu works, and still 
more the Persian. He told me that he 
considered the Persian religion and 
writings to be intellectually superior to 
all others. The other scriptures were 
important and interesting, especially 
the “ Bhagavat Gita,” admirable in Wil- 
kins’s translation, but from the Per- 
sians one may get actual additions to 
thought and knowledge. He loaned me 
some translations from the ‘‘ Avesta,’’ 
and the entire ‘* Desatir’’ and ‘‘ Main- 
yési-Khard’’; he also introduced me 
to the never-fading ‘‘Rose Garden’’ of 
Saadi. 

Emerson had as quick eyes in his 
heart as in his head. He appreciated, 
without need of any suggestion, the 
situation of a youth bereft of home and 
relatives for the sake of new beliefs, of 
which in turn he must also be bereft. 
He used to give me advice about my 
health; he took care that I should 
know the best women—the Ripleys, 
Elizabeth Hoar, and others,—and I 
was invited to all the picnics. He and 
his wife gave me, indeed, a home, and 
the delight I found in comradeship 
with their children healed the hurts 
suffered by past alienations. 

Beautiful, indeed, was Emerson in 
his home. Mrs. Emerson, along with 
her interest in emancipation and other 
reforms, held a mystical kind of re- 
ligion which she had thought out for 
herself, and though unorthodox spoke 
at times with favor of the miracles. 
Emerson’s comment in such matters 
was always careful. ‘‘But where,’’ he 
said once, ‘‘can you find a greater mir- 
acle than by looking into the eyes of 
your child?’’ Once when we were call- 
ing at the house of a neighbor where 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody was staying, 
some point she raised about Christ led 
me to cite a criticism that troubled her. 
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When we went out Emerson said it was 
a question of importance to what ex- 
tent one must be tender with cherished 
superstitions. ‘““At a theatre where 
children were enjoying a spectacle one 
would hardly tell them that the fairy 
is an ordinary woman and her gold 
spangles bits of paper.’’ I told him 
penitently that it had not occurred to 
me as a possibility that grown people 
who had so long been in the rationalis- 
tic atmosphere of Concord might yet 
preserve the beliefs of childhood in 
certain things; but I took the lesson to 
heart. 

The lectures of Agassiz, to whose 
class I belonged, were of more import- 
ance to me than the instructions in 
divinity. Six years were yet to pass 
before the appearance of Darwinism, 
but Agassiz seemed to feel its approach 
and already had begun his war against 
it. He had a great love for Emerson, 
and it was from his account of the 
metamorphosis in the embryonic de- 
velopment that I first realized the 
importance of Emerson’s continual 
references to the gradations of organic 
forms. Agassiz sharply denounced 
the ‘‘Vestiges of Creation,”’ declaring 
that to believe that one species grew out 
of another was atheism,—the beautiful 
sequence of forms being the continuous 
work of the Creator. Emerson’s belief 
(that there were no special creations) 
dated from the earliest days of his 
literary career. On the first page he 
ever published were the lines: 


And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 


These lines prefacing ‘‘Nature”’ 
(1836) signalled the task of young 
Charles Darwin, returned that same 
year from his voyage round the world, 
—the task fulfilled twenty-three years 
later. 

In ‘‘ Letters and Social Aims” (1876), 
in the essay on ‘‘ Poetry and Imagina- 
tion,’’ occurs a reference to Hunter: 


The electric word pronounced by John Hunter a 
hundred years ago,—arrested and progressive de- 
velopment,—indicating the way upward from the in- 
visible protoplasm to the highest organisms, gave 
the poetic key to natural science, of which the 
theories of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, of Oken, of 
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Goethe, of Agassiz, and Owen and Darwin in 
zodlogy and botany, are the fruits,—a hint whose 
power is not exhausted, showing unity and perfect 
order in physics. 


This passage has not attracted the at- 
tention it would have received had the 
volume appeared nearer the time when 
the essay was written. For the words 
just quoted were read to a company in 
Divinity Hall in 1853—six years before 
the publication of Charles Darwin’s 
works. The reference to Darwin in 
Emerson’s paragraph is to Erasmus, 
the botanist, whose ‘‘Zoénomia” we 
were all familiar with. 

There is, indeed, in the ‘‘Origin of 
Species” no such idea as that of Emer- 
son, nor did Darwin for some years 
apply his theory to man; but at the 
very time that he was printing his first 
intimation of the theory—a year before 
his book (November 24, 1859)—Emer- 
son was applying his theory to man. 
At that time he visited. Cincinnati to 
lecture, and I told him of a tract I was 
writing for a series, ‘‘Tracts for the 
Times,’’ published by the Unitarian 
Ladies at Albany. My subject was 
‘‘The Natural History of the Devil.’’ 
Emerson liked the subject, and pro- 
ceeded to apply his principle to it. 
He gave me permission to use his 
statement without his name, and to my 
already completed tract another para- 
graph was added on the last page. 
My tract (No. 5), published early in 
1859 at Albany, contains the following 
passage, which, except the last sentence 
but one, is a close report of Emerson’s 
statement: 


It seems to me that the doctrine known as 
‘‘ arrested development,” which has had such a 
tremendous influence in natural history, will also 
apply here. Every animal is a man in this arrested 
development. The quadruped develops more and 
becomes an ape ; arrested there for an gon the de- 
velopment rises to the savage; the next wave of 
the on-flowing tide of life rises to the man,—no 
longer arrested and bound to the earth by his fore- 
feet, as in the wolf, nor only partially released as 
in the ourang-outang, nor held by passion and 
ignorance, as in the savage. The hare-lip which 
we see in men at times is the arrest of the lip in its 
development ; but every lip is, at one stage of its 
embryonic growth, a hare-lip. Sometimes the hand 
is arrested, and remains more like that of an ape. 
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But the animals also have dispositions which enter 
man to partake of his spiritual development,—feroc- 
ity, passion, meanness, deceit, and so on. Here, 
too, is ‘arrested development,”—one man does not 
get beyond the serpent; another finds that he has 
difficulty in passing the condition of a bear; 
another is arrested at the hyena. How familiar is 
the class of calves and donkeys walking on two 
feet around us! This is the path we all travel, 
even though at length we beat down the animal 
beneath our feet ; and moral evil is only the living 
out among men of their arrested developments. 


Emerson had so long been familiariz- 
ing our minds with these ideas that the 
importance of this paragraph in the 
history of evolution did not impress 
me until I recently came upon my 
long-buried pamphlet. 

There is an interesting sequel to all 
this. After the death of Emerson I 
was requested to give a lecture at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. In 
my preparations for this lecture, 
‘‘Emerson and his Views of Nature” 
(February 9, 1883), I applied to Profes- 
sor Huxley to tell me in what work 
John Hunter had spoken in the sense 
mentioned by Emerson. Although he 
had been an eminent Hunterian lec- 
turer the words of Emerson astonished 
him, and he could not find anything 
of the kind. I then applied to Sir 
William Flower, then Hunterian lec- 
turer, whose search also proved in vain. 
I then myself made a page-to-page 
search into Palmer’s ‘‘Hunter’ and 
found, in vol. i., p. 265, this footnote: 


If we were capable of following the progress of 
increase of number of the parts of the most perfect 
animal, as they formed in succession, from the very 
first to its state of full perfection, we should prob- 
ably be able to compare it to some of the incom- 
plete animals themselves of every order of animals 
in the creation, being at no stage different from 
some of those inferior orders ; or in other words, 
if we were to take a series of animals, from the 
more imperfect to the perfect, we should probably 
find an imperfect animal corresponding with some 
stage of the most perfect. 


This is the only thing I could dis- 
cover in the volumes of Hunter con- 


cerning development. It will be 
remarked that in Emerson’s essay the 
words arrested and progressive develop- 
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ment are not in quotation marks, but ital- 
icized. They were his own coinage of 
the note from Hunter, whose collected 
works appeared in 1835, when Emerson 
was writing ‘‘Nature.” There is, how- 
ever, a wonderful page, in his Essay on 
“Nature” in the Second Series (1844), 
on ‘* Evolution,” where Hunter is not 
mentioned, and my conjecture is that 
Emerson got the reference from Pro- 
fessor Owen, whose guidance through 
the Hunterian Museum (1848) made 
one of his “‘signal days’’ (English 
Traits, ch. xvii.). In the great ‘‘ Phy- 
siological Catalogue of the College of 
Surgeons,’’— five quarto volumes by 
Owen, 1833-40,—there is (vol. i., p. ii.) 
an allusion to that note of Hunter. 
The importance attached to it by Owen 
might have made Emerson ascribe to it 
more value than it had in the scientific 
world generally. It did not enable 
Owen to welcome Darwinism, but it 
sped with Emerson to be an “‘electric 
word” in America. 

The essay in which the phrase ‘‘ar- 
rested and progressive development’’ 
was used in 1853 was read to us in 
Divinity ‘Hall under peculiar circum- 
stances. Having heard that Emerson 
was to lecture in Concord on a certain 
evening, several of us went there in a 
sleigh. It was twenty miles away and 
we must return the same night, but the 
sleighing was good, though the weather 
was bad. We found Concord Town 
Hall dark, and on inquiry at Emerson’s 
house learned that the lecture was 
postponed. Emerson was touched that 
young men should in such weather 
make a journey of forty miles, with 


‘the necessity of rising betimes next 


day, to listen to his lecture. He and 
his wife detained us with utmost hos- 
pitality, and gave us refreshments; and 
after listening to his conversation we 
went off toward the close of the eve- 
ning with a sense of happiest disap- 
pointment.. No public lecture could 
have surpassed in charm that evening 
in Emerson’s library. 

But Emerson, with his characteristic 
humility, was unconscious of the riches 
his conversation had bestowed, and 
thought only of our disappointment at 
hearing no lecture after our long drive 
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on the snow. Consequently he soon 
after wrote to me that if I could arrange 
an afternoon he would read a lecture 
in my room. My room being too 
economically furnished, my friend L. 
G. Ware loaned me his, the most ele- 
gant in the Hall. Besides the students 
who had gone to Concord I invited 
other friends, and there were present 
Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, 
Mrs. Charles Lowell, J. S. Dwight, 
Charles Norton and his sisters Jane and 
Grace, L. G. Ware, Henry G. Denny, 
and the musical artist Otto Dresel. 
The effect of the essay was certainly 
“‘electric.” It was an epical episode 
that we should be gathered around this 
man who fulfilled before us one of 
his sentences: ‘“‘In poetry we require 
the miracle.’’ When Emerson finished 
there was a deep silence; presently 
Otto Dresel moved to the piano and 
performed several of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without Words.” That ap- 


peared to be the only comment pos- 
sible. 


Alexander Ireland told me that after 
visiting Carlyle in 1833 at Craigenput- 


toch Emerson met him (Ireland) with 
the exclamation, ‘‘What a marvellous 
child!’”” Never was Carlyle better 
labelled unless by Emerson’s words 
concerning him after death —‘‘He 
was a trip-hammer with an zolian at- 
tachment.’’ The child in Carlyle 
was wounded when (1848) Emerson 
was in his house unable to share his 
reaction, and even carrying off the 
whole Carlylean congregation! The 
child in him wept in secret, but his 
biographer brought the ebullition to 


light, to the distress of Emerson’s’ 


friends in England. I knew them well 
and was among them when Froude’s 
work was published. Although I re- 
gretted that the private entry should 
appear without explanation, it was of 
too much historical interest to be sup- 
pressed. I reproduce it, because long 
acquaintance with the English friends 
of Carlyle and Emerson made clear to 
me the circumstances which for the 
memory of both and their fifty years 
of friendship should now be related. 
The private entry, dated February 9, 
1848, is as follows: 
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Emerson is now in England, in the’ North, lec- 
turing to Mechanics’ Institutes, etc.—in fact, 
though he knows it not, to a band of intellectual 
canaille, Came here and stayed with us some days 
on his first arrival. Very exotic; of smaller 
dimensions, too, and differed much from me, as a 
gymnosophist sitting idle on a flowery bank may do 
from a wearied worker and wrestler passing that 
way with many of his bones broken. Good of him 
I could get none, except from his friendly looks 
and elevated exotic, polite ways ; and he would not 
let me sit silent for a minute. Solitary on that 
side too, then? Be it so, if so it must be. But we 
will try a little further. Lonelier man is not in 
this world that I know of. 


It was a terrible trial for a man who, 
after slow years of toil and poverty, 
had gained the applause of the best 
heads in his country to find himself in 
the position of a‘‘Lost Leader.’’ But 
it was just that which Emerson’s pres- 
ence in England revealed to Carlyle. 
The overthrow of “kings on the con- 
tinent he welcomed with his adherents, 
because they were sham kings, and in 
his vision he beheld them succeeded 
by real kings, by Cromwells or Fred- 
ericks; but his flock dreamed only of 
democracy filling their place, and to 
Carlyle that meant Anarchy. In the 
account given me by John Stuart Mill 
he said: ‘“‘Carlyle turned against all 
his friends.’ I think, however, the 
friends had shaped in themselves, out 
of his ‘‘French Revolution ’’ and his 
exaltation of ‘‘Cromwell,’’ a Carlyle 
that never existed; and in their eager- 
ness to find a new leader they also 
shaped an Emerson that did not exist. 
For Emerson freely declared his “‘dis- 
trust of masses,’’ and his desire to 
see individuals developed out of them. 
Democracy in America meant a ma- 
jority wielded by slavery. But while 
presenting no system of his own, Emer- 
son refused to accept that of Carlyle; 
he did not believe that the ideal king- 
dom was at hand nor lose his hopes of 
mankind. This was enough for the 
Carlyleans amid the thunder of top- 
pling thrones and breaking chains. 
Although Carlyle believed that Emer- 
son’s audiences in the provincial insti- 
tutes were canaitlle, he knew that in and 
around London it was the best people 
who were carried away by the enthu- 
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siasm for Emerson,—the Martineaus, 
Hennells, Mary Ann Evans (George 
Eliot), Matthew Arnold, the Howitts, 
Sir Arthur Helps, Sir A. Alison, W. 
E. Forster, M.P., Richard Cobden, 
M.P., W. J. Fox, M.P., J. S. Mill, 
Arthur Clough, Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), the Carpenters, Dr. 
Chapman, and others. J. A. Froude 
met him at Oxford, and his life, he de- 
clared, was influenced by him. Mat- 
thew Arnold said to me: ‘‘Carlyle was 
the more striking figure, but I loved 
Emerson more because he never lost 
his sanity.”’ It was impossible for the 
childlike heart of Carlyle not to feel 
the pain of this break between himself 
and his circle. Mrs. Carlyle was in 
such distress that she complained to 
Espinasse that he talked too much 
about Emerson. 

‘*But,’’ says Carlyle in his loneliness, 
‘‘we will try a little further,” —a reso- 
lution speedily justified. Emerson, 
surrounded by those whom Carlyle had 
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awakened, was everywhere affirming 
his love and confidence in him, extoll- 
ing his honesty and grandeur in utter- 
ing his thought even when unwelcome 
to his friends. Carlyle could hardly 
fail to know this. He never knew all 
that Emerson had done for him when 
he was in poverty. I heard him say, 
**There was something maternal in the 
way America treated me,’’ hut he 
never knew that the money sent him 
for his first books was got by Emerson 
and his friend, Dr. Le Baron Russell, 
from house to house, man to man, fairly 
compelling their acquaintances to buy 
the volumes. His love of Emerson 
was never really disturbed; he spoke 
of him in my hearing as the ‘‘cleanest 
intellect in this planet.’’ In 1880 I 
called on him before a visit to America, 
and he said as I was leaving: ‘‘Give my 
love to Emerson. I still think of his 
visit to us in Craigenputtoch as the 
most beautiful thing in my experience 
there.”’ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson as I Knew Him 


By JULIA WARD HOWE 


THE element of resistance is a very 
important one in the dynamics of 
human progress. When the exponent 
of a novelty starts on his career, he has 
need of a land to sail from as well as of 
a harbor to reach. When his craft is 
safe in port, those who visit it may not 
easily have knowledge of the storms 
through which it has passed. 

In preluding thus, I have in mind 
the earlier experiences of a genius to 
whom has now been accorded the most 
commanding position in American ‘lit- 
erature. Sixty years ago, Mr. Emerson 
was an Orpheus discoursing a new 
music to the fossils of an illustrious 
but antiquated culture. He must have 
felt a painful isolation when he wrote 
the stanzas beginning: 


Good-bye, proud World! I’m going home. 


He had piped to the literary society 
of Boston, and it had not danced. Per- 
ceiving this, he betook himself to the 


rural shades of Concord, to the con- 
genial companionship which his study 
afforded. He did not intend, oh no! 
to turn his back upon his time and its 
issues, but the grammar of his new 
speech had not as yet penetrated the 
popular mind, and he felt himself 
forced to wait until in some strange 
hour of need the word should come to 
him: . 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 


The predominant influences of Bos- 
ton society were strongly opposed to 
him. Neither the elder nor the younger 
Dana smiled upon him. He was not of 
the few admitted to the rare charm of 
Allston’s intimacy. The distinguished 
jurist, Jeremiah Mason, said of his lec- 
tures: ‘‘I cannot understand them, but 
my daughters do.’’ This dictum was 
at the time considered a damaging 
piece of irony. 

Mr. Emerson’s temper in that trying 
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period was, I should say, perfect in its 
charity and patience. He did not 
arraign a society which declined to 
recognize him, but maintained, with 
his own lofty self-respect, a correspond- 
ing respect for others. 

When the time came for him to aim 
a blow at the common enemy, his very 
remoteness from active life added 
power to his weapon, even as in sum- 
mer the more distant rays of the sun 
surpass in power the nearer and shorter 
ones which give us winter. 

I made Mr. Emerson’s acquaintance 
at the beginning of a journey from 
Boston to New York, in days in which 
the ‘‘Sound” Boat formed a necessary 
part of the route. My new friend was 
accompanied by his mother, a vener- 
able lady of benevolent aspect. Both 
were on their way to visit a near rela- 
tive residing on Staten Island. At an 
early stage of our progress we were 
detained for some time in a rather com- 
fortless station, and here I presently 
saw Mr. Emerson carrying on _ his 
shoulder a three-year-old child, whose 
mother, I afterwards learned, had 
taken a deck-passage on board the 
steamer to New York. I had thought 
of the ‘‘Great Transcendental’ as of 
one very remote from common human 
sympathy, but this action on his part 
could not but impress me as most kind 
and humane. We passed the greater 
part of the next day on board the 
Boat, a snow-storm in the night having 
impeded our progress. This delay gave 
me the opportunity of conversing at 
some length with Mr. Emerson, and of 
imparting to him certain religious views 
which I then held, and which I sup- 
posed to be diametrically opposed to 
his own. To my assertion of the great 
power of Satan on earth he replied by 
a saying which never passed from my 
mind: ‘‘Surely, the Angel must be 
stronger than the Demon.’’ Coming 
not many years later to reside in Bos- 
ton, I heard many of his lectures. 
There was a certain ethereal quality 
about him which made me regard him 
as almost a disembodied man. 

I first visited the Emerson house on 
the occasion of an anti-slavery tea party 
given at the Town Hall in Concord, 
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Mass. The speakers on this occasion 
were Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, and the elder William Lloyd 
Garrison. Later in the evening, a few 
friends were entertained at the Emer- 
son residence. It seemed almost gro- 
tesque to see its master drawing corks 
from bottles, and waiting upon his 
guests, which he seemed to do with 
right good-will. His wife, stately and 
mild-eyed, appeared perhaps more re- 
mote from common life than he did. 

In company with the distinguished 
trio already mentioned, I had been in- 
vited to remain at the house overnight. 
Our return train did not leave until 
early afternoon, and our forenoon was 
passed in Mr. Emerson’s library, and 
in his delightful company. We were 
seated around a table, with our host at 
one end and Mrs. E. at the other. 
Many themes of interest were dis- 
cussed, Mrs. E. fully expressing her 
opinions, which often did not coincide 
with those of her husband. She was 
tall of stature and grave of aspect, 
dressing simply, but in good taste, her 
invariable cozffure being a cap of lace 
or muslin, garnished on either side with 
a sprig of forget-me-nots, whose color 
well matched that of her eves. 

Although simple in their style of 
living, the Emerson couple were very 
hospitable, and entertained many peo- 
ple. 1 think that one of the hus- 
band’s maxims was: ‘‘Defend your 
mornings,’’ but, the day’s study over, 
he did the honors of his table with a 
grace all his own. His beautiful voice 
had a natural touch of irony in it, as 
when he once said to me:. ‘‘Mrs. 
Howe, try our snap-cake,’’ with an 
upward inflection which provoked a 
smile. 

In some of Mr. Emerson’ lectures 
the leading thought did ,not easily 
reveal itself to the ordinaty listener. 
His manner, void of vehemence or 
even emphasis, rather aided this un- 
certainty. He rarely réad a lecture to 
end without much turning back and 
forward of its leaves, as if the passage 
immediately called for could not at 
once be found. It is related that, on 
one occasion, he carried this rummag- 
ing so far as fo precipitate his entire 


A 














manuscript into the orchestral space 
below his desk. The disjecta membra 
were gathered and handed to him 
somewhat at random. ‘‘And yet,”’ 
said my informant, ‘‘the sequence did 
not appear less direct than it did before 
the accident.”’ 

Meeting with Dr. Holmes one day at 
the close of one of these discourses, I 
remarked to him upon a want of con- 
nected statement in what we had just 
heard. 

‘*Yes,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘he gives 
us not piece silk, but ribands.” 

In concluding this brief ‘‘apprecia- 
tion,’’ I must not forget to say that 
Mr. Emerson was greatly in sympathy 
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with the new opportunities accorded to 
women. He spoke more than once in 
favor of woman suffrage, and was for 
many years an honorary member of the 
New England Women’s Club, to whose 
gatherings he occasionally lent the 
charm of his presence and of his voice. 

At the Summer School of Philosophy 
in Concord he was often seen, seated 
in a commodious arm-chair especially 
provided for his comfort. There came 
a time when that chair, filled no more 
by its illustrious occupant, recalled to 
mind his own lines: 


The silent organ loudest chants 
The Master’s requiem, 


Emerson and Contemporary Poets 


By F. B. SANBORN 


BEING asked to give in THE CRITIC 
some recollections of Emerson as I 
knew him personally for nearly thirty 
years, it occurs to me to touch upon a 
topic not yet, I think, treated at any 
length in any of the thousand essays, 
good, bad, and indifferent, which have 
had Emerson for their subject during 
the past sixty years. His relations 
with ‘and towards his contemporary 
poets were unique; far more free from 
envy and scorn than those of Landor, 
for example; and, like his general atti- 
tude towards the human race, benefi- 
cent and candid. He did not think it 
needful, like some poets, to-flatter his 
brethren in order that they might in 
turn flatter or tolerate him; nor had he 
that uneasy consciousness of some de- 
fect in his poetic inspiration which led 
Dr. Johnson, for instance (according 
to Miss Seward), to undervalue and 
disparage all contemporary writers of 
verse. Emerson wag a poet by nature, 
and had much of the higher poetic en- 
dowment, though lacking entirely in 
that ear for music which helped Burns, 
Moore, and many more eminent poets, 
such as Milton and Shakes e, to 
their best effects in verse. The sense 
of rhythm or ¢éme in music he had per- 
fectly; when he transgressed it was 





from purposed disregard thereof; but 
of tune in music he had none or the 
very faintest conception. He shared 
this defect with many eminent poets; 
but his young friends, Thoreau and 
Ellery Channing, had the musical ear, 
and therefore have occasionally sur- 
passed Emerson in the harmonies of 
verse. When they did so, he was not 
always aware of the fact, from this very 
defect of which I speak. Of that, 
however, he was fully aware, and used 
to tell a story against himself on the 
subject. He said that when he went, 
with other lads, to be taught vocal 
music by a blind vocalist, and they 
were all requested to ‘‘sound,’’—that 
is, to run up and down the scale a 
little with their voices,—the blind man 
said, when he heard Waldo Emerson’s 
ineffective notes: ‘‘That boy need not 
come again; he cannot learn to sing.”’ 
Yet Emerson’s voice for rhetorical uses 
was carefully modulated, and most 
effective, as those who ever heard his 
more serious and thrilling tones will 
unite in saying. 

Of the outfit for an English poet 
Emerson had the essential requisites, 
—early and wide reading in good verse, 
a surprising verbal memory (without 
which few poets can do anything, 
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unless they resort to a rhyming dic- 
tionary), keen observation of nature 
and of human nature, and that broad 
idealizing spirit, for lack of which 
many poets rise hardly above the bal- 
ladist, sonnetteer, or didactic bard. 
Bacon’s famous definition of poetry, 
conforming the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind, suited Emerson 
exactly; and he became, partly by na- 
ture, partly by long practice, one of 
the chiefest of oracular poets. 
Although fully, if gradually, made 
aware of possessing this high poetic 
gift, Emerson was slow to exercise it 
in public. Some of his most famous 
verse (‘‘Good-Bye, Proud World,’’ for 
instance) was written before he was 
five-and-twenty; but most of that by 
which he will be known did not appear 
till he was forty. He had in verse, as 
in prose, that high sense of responsibil- 
ity to the public and to posterity, 
which made him hold back his essays 
and verses until he had brought them 
to a state of comparative perfection; 
and he was sévere, though friendly, 
towards poets who had not this power 
of withholding and polishing. His 
friend, Ellery Channing, for example, 
whose early and precocious talent for 
poesy Emerson at once recognized, 
was continually falling under his cen- 
suré for impatience and heedlessness 
in finishing what was so wondrously 
begun. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Samuel Gray Ward, now of Washing- 
ton, who was Channing’s earliest appre- 
ciator of verse, I am allowed to print 
the letters in which, before December, 
1840, when he first met Ellery Chan- 
ning, Emerson declared his interest in 
this ‘‘new poet,” as he styled him, 
when introducing his verse to readers 
of The Dial, in October, 1840. At 
that time Channing was in his twenty- 
second year (having been born in Bos- 
ton, November 29, 1818), and had been 
writing good verse for seven years. A 
year earlier, however (October 3, 1839), 
Mr. Ward had sent to Emerson some 
of the youthful poems of Channing, 
among which were verses in compli- 
ment to Emerson. In acknowledg- 


ment of them, Emerson wrote to 
Ward: ; 
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. enough to meet upon. 





I received your note and the enclosed verses by 
mail, though I acknowledge it so tardily. I write 
so late, I believe, because I liked the message so 
well, I was willing to wait for a select hour to re- 
ply to what took my fancy with the most agreeable 
surprise. Certainly your friend, in these lines and 
in the very few others I have seen, goes to the very 
end of the poetic license, and defies a little too dis- 
dainfully his Dictionary and his Logic. Yet his 
lines betray a highly poetic temperament, and a 
sunny sweetness of thought and feeling, which are 
rare gifts; and the voluminous eloquence of his 
Spenserian stanza, so bland and flexible, is in itself 
an indication of great skill and cunning. Perhaps 
I judge the lines too partially on account of their 
subject, and the affectionate playfulness with which 
he treats it,—as indeed I was very happy to meet 
this kindness. But I know the lines would have 
pleased me if addressed to a third person ; and I 
think bad praise more annoying than censure. 

You must not despair of your friend’s success be- 
cause of any temporary inaction, Wit and Imagi- 
nation, Milton said, are tender maidens; and 
Margaret Fuller showed me, not long ago, a sen- 
tence of De Vigny,—that the Poet must lose a good 
many days in order to have one great day. Besides, 
—though I have to acknowledge dimes, as much as 
Dr. Johnson did in owning the existence of weather, 
—yet it seems as though a certain perplexity and 
hesitation were all but universal among the con- 
templative.class of persons in this country, at this 
moment. The very children are affected with 
skepticism and ennui. Even the active—except in 
a few very happy instances—appear to owe their 
health and efficiency to their foregoing the exercise 
of thought and the creative arts. So general a mis- 
chief will be accompanied by its own secret advan- 
tages ; and meantime the more fortunate must wait 
for the less, witi a sure trust in the remedial force 
of Nature. 

If we outgrow our early friendships there is no 
help; and undoubtedly when there is inequality 
in the intellect we must resign them. But true 
society is so rare that I think I could not afford to 
spare from my circle a poet, as long as he can offer 
so indisputable a token as a good verse of his rela- 
tion to what is highest in Being. It is possible that 
my love of these gifts might enable me to be useful 
to your friend if I knewhim. As lovers of English 
poetry, we should certainly have common ground 
I seldom go into company 
in Boston ; but if I should have an opportunity of 
making his acquaintance, I will not fail to use it. 


Emerson had earlier made the inti- 
mate acquaintance of the young poet- 
naturalist, Thoreau, and that poem of 
Henry’s, which Emerson told me was 











his best, —‘‘Sympathy,’’—was already 
written and rhaps in Emerson's 
hands, who published it in Zhe Dial in 
July, 1840. But Channing was harder 
to catch than Thoreau, who lived near 
Emerson; and while this letter was on 
its way to Mr. Ward in Boston, Chan- 
ning was speeding away to the prairies 
of Illinois, where he spent a winter or 
two in a log-cabin, near what is now 
Woodstock, in McHenry County. Mr. 
Ward sent his verses in larger quantity 
to Emerson, as a deposit; and (Octo- 
ber 27, .1839) their receipt was acknowl- 
edged in this letter: 


It was very kind in you to select me as the de- 
positary of this fine poetry of your friend. It has 
given me the happiest thoughts and auguries, Ex- 
cept the very best moments of life,—those pre- 
sentiments, I mean, which acquaint us with the 
great and transcendent Nature by which we live,— 
I have no sweeter experiences than come from read- 
ing poetry. Nor do I care how wild and loose the 
verses be, so that only they indicate that the soul 
was poetic, was pleasing itself, was inventive, was 
advancing, while they flowed. All these verses of 
Channing please my earand heart. How could you 
[before] include those ruder ones, which, with all 
their merits, seem to me far inferior to the delicacy, 
the variety and bold thought of several of these 
pieces? I am sure you do not prize them as much 
as I, or you would have praised them more. When 
I consider their dainty sweetness, I am surprised at 
the steadiness of their tone,—betraying a constitu- 
tional tendency to appreciate those finer lights 
which are too evanescent for most poetic eyes. 
That autumnal scenery and light, which seem so 
favorite a topic with him, express to the eye the sort 
of beauty which this music has for the soul. Since 
the writer is alive, and your friend, I will not incur 
the risk of saying all I would concerning them ; 
but I am sorry I should not have seen and known 
him before he left home. I wish you would tell 
him that you have showed me these things, and how 
deeply contented I am with them ; and how highly 
I must hope in regard to his character and genius. 


By the summer of 1840 Ellery Chan- 
ning was again in Boston, and again 
Emerson writes to Ward, who had the 
clue to his goings and comings: 


Nothing ought to surprise us; when we are as 
great as life, nothing does. I am glad that Channing 
is here, though my joy is somewhat qualified by an 
eccentricity so decided and so persisted in. I have 


wanted to see him so much since I read his poetry 
that, rather than lose the opportunity of his presence 
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in my neighborhood, I think I should go to his 
doors and take him by the strong hand. I wish to 
see him,—and to see him at ease, leisure, and 
alone. How shall I do this? If I come to you, 
will you bring me to him? Or will he not, if I 
write him a note, come out here [to Concord] for a 
day? I think I cannot have him unless he comes 
here. If my woods are dwarfs, he will exult the 
more in his Illinois, Do not let him go away again 
without informing me beforehand. I can come to 
Town on any day ; though I never wish to ceme if I 
can avoid it. 


The long-desired interview did not 
take place till December 10, 1840, 
when Emerson, spite of his dislike to 
**Town,” as he styled Boston, made 
the stage-coach journey of eighteen 
miles, and thus recorded the event in 
his Journal: 


A good visit to Boston ; saw S. G. W. and Ellery 
to advantage. E. has such an affectionate speech, 
and a tone that is tremulous with emotion, that he 
is like a flower in the wind. He said his poems 
were proper love poems; and they were really 
genuine fruits of a fine, light, gentle, happy inter- 
course with his friends, C’s [Caroline Sturgis's] 
eyes are a compliment to the human race; that 
steady look from year to year makes Phidian 
sculpture and Poussin landscape still real and con- 
temporary ; and a poet might well dedicate himself 
to the fine task of expressing their genius in verse. 


Contrary to the opinion of Colonel 
Higginson in the Aélantic Monthly for 
July last, I give this last hyperbole to 
Channing rather than to Emerson, and 
interpret the initial “‘C.” by the name 
of a friend of both, to whom Channing 
often wrote verses. The shy poet was 
again speeding to the West,—this time 
to Cincinnati, where he fell in love with 
Margaret Fuller’s sister Ellen, and 
soon after their marriage they came (in 
April, 1843) to live near Emerson in 
Concord. Thenceforward Emerson 
took Channing’s poetic fortunes under 
his neighborly protection,—published 
his verse or prose, or found publishers 
for it,—an office to which I succeeded 
twenty years later,—and never failed 
to give the wayward poet good counsel 
and sharp criticism. It was much the 
same with ‘Thoreau, who was as indus- 
trious and persistent as Channing was 
impatient and capricious; and Thoreau 
(as he told me in his last illness) so far 
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conformed to Emerson’s judgment as 
to destroy without copying much of his 
own verse, because his friend told him 
it was not worth printing. Thoreau 
afterwards regretted this slaughter of 
the innocents; he said: ‘‘ Perhaps they 
were better than Emerson thought 
them.”’ 

Towards the popular poets Emerson 
was a little distant, though he valued 
the wit of Holmes, the learning of 
Lowell, and the gentle and flowing 
muse of Longfellow. He had been. a 
reader of Tennyson from the first; and 
the early verse-collection of 1833 lay 
customarily on his parlor-table. He 
admired Tennyson’s mastery of verse, 
and an occasional passage or whole 
poem; but thought his poesy ‘“‘facti- 
tious,”—whatever that adjective might 


signify. He quoted to me two pass- 


ages as fine: 
The million stars which tremble 
O’er the deep mind of dauntless infancy; 
and 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


The Critic 





He taught his children and their 
schoolmates to declaim’ Tennyson’s 
Wellington ode, but nothing of Brown- 
ing’s, whom he looked on as having 
neither clearness nor melody in his 
longer poems. But when Walt Whit- 
man appeared, with that extraordinary 
book of 1855, ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ 
Emerson saw at once, what many were 
slow to perceive, the original force of 
the new man, and never went back 
from this first salutation, although he 
took less interest in the later poems, 
especially those concerning the Civil 
War. In his ‘‘Parnassus’’ Emerson 
quoted nothing from Whitman, and 
only six pieces in all from the two 
Brownings; while he gave room for 
twenty-two of Tennyson’s, seven each 
of Holmes’s, Whittier’s, and Longfel- 
low’s, five of Thoreau’s, eight of 
Lowell’s, and eight of Channing’s. 
Bryant also had eight, John Sterling 
two, and David Wasson two. I com- 
plained to him that he had inserted 
none of his own poems. He replied: 
“*That would not have been decent.” 


Emerson as a Poet 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


WHEN I was asked to write this essay 
on Emerson, the first thing that hap- 
pened to me was a long, comfortable 
feeling, a general pleasant sense of 
things saved up about Emerson and 
filed away in envelopes. The next 
thing that happened was when I 
looked at the envelopes. There were 
just three small leaves in the envelope 
marked ‘“‘Emerson.” Everything I had 
ever thought of about Emerson was 
under the head of something else. 

I cannot think of anything better to 
say of Ralph Waldo Emerson than this. 
Probably there are better things, and 
as it has just happened to me, it may 
not be as good as it looks. But my 
present impression is, that there could 
not be any better tribute to the memory 
of a great poet than not having any- 
thing to say about him. I shall prob- 
ably take it back and say something— 


or appear to— before I get through, 
but I wish to make record at this 
point—put it down as my main tribute 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson. The first 
thing that Emerson did with me when 
THE CRITIC asked me to write about 
him was to try to get me not to do it. 

I do not think that Whitman would 
have tried. If I had been asked for an 
essay on Whitman I would have sent 
a book. I am not blaming Whitman, 
nor THE CRITIC,—and I have not room 
to blame myself,—I am merely prais- 
ing Emerson. Great poetry is always 
an act. The best way for a man to 
consider what great poetry is, is to con- 
sider what it has done, and what it 
has done where he especially knows,— 
what it has done with him, and what 
it tends to make him do. 

If I were to take part in a general 
experience meeting on the subject I 





Courtesy of : 
R. W. EMERSON AS A LECTURER 
(From a photograph by Black taken Presumably in 1869) 
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would testify—for one—that the effect 
of Whitman’s poetry is to make me 
look harder for Whitman—to try to 
define him, to pick out his outline 
against the universe. I find that Emer- 
son has so identified himself with other 
things, so worked himself back into the 
universe, that I cannot find him in it— 
exactly. I cannot get him 
together again—as a mere 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
And I would rather 
not. 

I am inclined to 
think that a man 
who has been 
able to write 
himself out in 
this fashion 
upon all 
space, and 
upon the 
presence of 
the | stars, 
so that he 
seems to 
be speak- 
ing and 
living in a 
kind of gen- 
eral way on 
all of them, 
‘must be a 
very great 
poet. It is ob- 
vious that 
Whitman must 
have been a great 
poet also, but 
Whitman could not 
help treating the uni- 
verse a little as a stage- 
setting—a kind of 
Whitman background. 
And while, of course, 
there is another side to 
it, it does seem to be 
necessary for us to ad- 
mit (those of us who care for Whit- 
man) that this is a comparatively 
small performance. And there are 
moods (if one gets far enough off 
with Emerson) when it seems a rather 
cheap use for a universe,—incidental 
music and calcium-lights. A young 
lady who stands up against Niagara 
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R. W. EMERSON 
(From a photograph taken in 1854) 





Falls for a picture of her new hat—is 
suggestive. 

This does not suggest a whole truth 
about Whitman, but it suggests an as- 
pect of one, and it would be hard to 
deny, now that we are judging poetry 
by its effects, that the influence of 
Whitman on others has been to pro- 
duce a literature about him- 
self. Most of us would 
rather write about Whit- 
man than on the 
things that Whit- 
man wrote about. 
There is no par- 
ticular object in 
writing about 
Emerson or 
about Emer- 
son’s life. 
One might 
as well stop 

and write a 
biography 
of ozone. 
One would 
rather keep 
on living. 
It is hard 
to tell how 
itis. Pos- 
sibly it is 
the fine and 
noble direct- 
ness in Emer- 
son, with which 
he says ‘‘you”’ 
or the way he 
feels the ‘‘you,” 
whether it is said or 
" not. Eleven of the 
volumes that wait 
just over my fireplace 
are by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and they 
areall about me. Ido 
not take them down 
very often. Onedoes 
not need to do that with Emerson. And 
when I do take them down I forget, 
generally, who wrote them. They are 
hymns before action. They have an 
effect like the universe itself, suddenly 
brought to bear on one. There is the 
same kind of impersonalness imbedded 
in originality, which one finds in the 





R. W. EMERSON SAMUEL BRADFORD WILLIAM H. FURNESS 
(Photographed by Gutekunst, Philadelphia, in 1875) 


Alfred W. Hosmer 
CORNER OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT CONCORD, SHOWING BUST OF EMERSON AT LEFT 
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Alfred W. Hosmer 


APPROACH TO EMERSON’S HOUSE AT CONCORD 


works of God. And if anything per- 
sonal is being said in Emerson—or said 
out loud—it always says ‘‘ you.” I 
notice that Whitman, instead of saying 
“*you”’ in this fashion, singling me im- 
pressively out of all space, to saya 
truth to, singles out himself and says 
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“MY GARDEN IS A FOREST LEDGE WHICH OLDER FORESTS BOUND” 


it. I like it. Iam not without a feel- 
ing of its immense artistic advantages, 
and indeed I quite rejoice in it, but I 
cannot help sitting in judgment on it, 
and on both of us—afterward. What 
poetry does with a man at once de- 
fines it and tells what it is for; and I 


Alfred W. Hosmer 


(Scene near Emerson’s house at Concord) 





Emerson as a Poet 
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EMERSON’S HOUSE AT CONCORD, FROM THE WEST 


find that when I am with Whitman 
I become a rapt spectator,—stand in 
an infinite amphitheatre of Whitman. 
I have to keep myself reminded from 
time to time of the facts, of the real 
universe, of God, and (begging a thou- 
sand pardons) of myself. Whitman’s 


**T’’ is as universal an ‘“‘I,”’ perhaps, as 
any one man can do—but it is not 
universal all_through. I keep saying 
to myself stoutly at intervals: ‘‘Do 
you not see, Dear Boy, Whitman is 
there and you are here?’’ Whitman 
compels me to keep breaking away and 


THE CONCORD RIVER, NEAR THE BATTLE GROUND 
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INTO WHICH HE DIPPED HIS INSPIRED PEN 
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BUST OF EMERSON, BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


setting up a little coliseum of my 
own. 

It is a very opposite kind of great- 
ness that goes with Emerson. What 
he seems to give is a spirit. If aman 
wants a letter with Emerson, ‘he can- 
not get it. He has to make his own 
letter. He leaves a man alone in his 


The Century Co. 


universe, looking about in it, spelling 
slowly. He refuses to stun his reader 
into an imitation-Emerson and he al- 
most never does with a man—a grown 
man—what Whitman, with all his glori- 
ous singing about being one’s self, is 
so apt to do—bully him into not being 
bullied—make him a little offish and 
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A STREET IN CONCORD, SHOWING THE FAMOUS CONCORD ELMS 
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A GROUP OF EMERSON’S CONCORD FRIENDS 
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negative, or make him into an imita- 
tion of a human being not-imitating- 
anybody. 

This is not saying that Whitman is 
not more of a poet than Emerson. But 
it certainly takes more poetry to read 
him—and still more to get over him. 

There is no denying that Emerson 
and Whitman both, like all the larger 
men, have slain their thousands and 
tens of thousands,—mowed them down 
into imitators,—but I am inclined to 
think that if all the fools—the different 
kinds of fools that have been helplessly 
made by both of them—could be gotten 





THE SCOTT PORTRAIT OF EMERSON, NOW HANGING IN THE CONCORD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY ‘ 
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together en masse, lined up opposite 
one another,. and looked over, Emer- 
son’s would be more credit to him. 

The people who imitate a spirit seem 
to make a deal better work of it than 
those who imitate the letter. It is a 
kind of fine, high-toned defectiveness, 
after all, which one feels in Emerson's 
imitators. They are like abstracts of 
men, somehow, that never were filled 
out, spirits and suggestions of them- 
selves, lovable, half-shining fellows, 
lost, perhaps, or out of date, or some- 
thing. One does n’t quite know what. 
But one never finds an Emerson imita- 
tor elbowing like a Whit- 
manone. The worst he 
seems to know how to 
do is to expect out of 
proportion — slip along 
through the world until 
it is too late. The Whit- 
man imitators are more 
loud and flourishing. 
They remind one a lit- 
tle sometimes—some of 
them —of the way Jo- 
seph’s brethren must 
have looked with Jo- 
seph’s coat on, when 
Joseph was in the well. 
They have different feel- 
ings. But it is hard on 
the coat. 

Emerson does not seem 
to have had any coat. 
Or one never thinks of 
it. What his thought 
does is to bring out the 
grain inaman. Nearly 
all of your real Emer- 
sonians can be seen at 
any time doing things 
and saying things that 
an Emerson would never 
have dreamed of. I sus- 
pect it would be hard 
to find a man who has 
an especially original 
vein in him—very differ- 
ent from Emerson—who 
is not indebted to Emer- 
son for it. Nearly all 
our men who have a way 
of especially resembling 
themselves caught it in 

















Emerson as a Poet 


THE MANSE AT CONCORD 







(This house is more closely identified with Hawthorne than with Emerson, but the latter lived in it 
for a short time, and there he wrote his essays on Nature) 


Concord. Emerson would not exactly 
have doted on the Rev. S. M. Crothers 
but he has made the rest of us do it 
(and with due reverence to both of 


them), he has made Mr. Crothers 
besides. There is a certain kind of 
mighty trifling —something like the 
rollicking of great light—a kind of 
apocalypse which slips along through 
the world as pleasantry, which Ralph 
Waldo Emerson alone has made pos- 
sible in the modern New England 
intellectual life. There has to be a 
vision—even a little theology—back of 
a Unitarian joke. It took an Emerson, 
in New England at least, to arrange 
our consciences for joking, to make our 
minds free, to make us see enough to 
be funny. No man less deep-set than 
Emerson could have done it,—could 
have really got ready an American 
laugh. Holmes could not have done 
it. Holmes would not have been Oliver 
Wendell Holmes without Emerson. If 
he had, nobody would have known it. 
There is no one even to this day who 
succeeds as Emerson does, in con- 
veying that kind of moral rest to 





a man which seems to be: the back- 
ground of the best, the most spiritual 
humor. 

There could be no better testimony 
to the reality of Emerson’s genius than 
this universal, sublime-to-the-ridicu- 
lous inspiration in it. He seems to be 
a kind of climate, a self-truth climate 
in which every man lives, year after 
year, sloughing off false selves. He is 
rain and sunshine to all seeds, all sizes, 
and kinds. One is always coming, in 
America, upon the Emerson mullein 
and magnolia grandiflora and violet 
side by side. 

Even if a man says he has outgrown 
Emerson, it is Emerson who has helped 
him to do it. 

“*No one ever knew more about man 
or less about men.’’ Something like 
this has been said of Phillips Brooks. 
Some dear misguided bishop said it, 
probably. It might be said as well, 
and doubtless has been, of Beecher and 
Emerson, or of any other man who has 
believed that other people were as good 
as he was, and who has believed it 
enough to be of some use to them. 
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When a man is too large, or has too 
heavy a draught to follow all the con- 
volutions of small-mindedness in others, 
when he judges others by himself, 
makes a supreme, successful, spiritual 
calculation on human nature, secures 
stupendous results with men, some one 
always rises and says, ‘‘But he did not 
know men.”’ ; e 

It is not at all impossible that this 
sense of human distance in Emerson 
was meant to be one of his great 
human uses. It gives to some of us a 
distinct sense of human gain, a sense 
of completeness, of race-expectancy, 
to be able to feel after all, that we are 
producing a few men in modern life 
that cannot be slapped on the back. 
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We have plenty of authors 
to whom we talk back; 
who make us want to 
bring arguments to them, 
and theories and sen- 
tences. We want a few 
like Emerson, that we just 
bring our years to—si- 
lently. Perhaps one is 
not conscious of bringing 
them to Emerson—as Em- 
erson. One brings them 
to the Voice behind Em- 
erson,—the something no 
one knows, that enveloped 
him, that kept up a gentle, 
still singing in him—in his 
frail body. There was a 
certain ring to his being 
(no one can tell it), but it 
always affects me like a 
low musical whisper of 
all space. “‘Come and live 
with me,”’ said The Uni- 
verse, and the sound of 
the voice of it was like 
the sound of the voice of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
This is as near as one 
comes tohim. Some peo- 
ple will always call this 
kind of nearness inhuman. 
Perhaps it is. But I for 
one would not have it 
changed—not one breath 
or shading of it, this in- 


Courtesy of Houghton, Miffin@ Co. human nearness of Em- 
EMERSON IN 1847, FROM A PORTRAIT HERETOFORE UNPUBLISHED 


erson’s. I find myself 
holding to it, to the very 
sense of it, that there is such a thing, 
with a kind of grim inner might. In its 
smaller measure it is the same kind of 
nearness one feels toa God. Every new 
year of living and of friends it counts 
more. I have laughed softly at death 
with it. There are plenty of other 
kinds of nearness. A touch is cheap. 
For the very reason one loves it one 
looks behind it, wants some thing to 
hold it with. One gropes for the 
touch behind the touch. I know of no 
man who makes so marvellously real 
to me the kind of love that outstretches 
hands. There is no other man who 
can so flood my days with the realities 
I never touch, who puts reality into all 
of one’s vast, far comradeships. He 
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links me to a real, a prac- 
ticable Creator, the kind of 
Creator that belongs with 
a universe like this,—an 
actual God. ‘‘Indeed,’’ I 
find myself saying, ‘‘it is 
no mere symbol, or image 
of a God, no mere thrill or 
twiddle of sense under an 
infinite dome of Space, 
that I am bending to, and 
confiding in, to whom 
every morning I raise my 
face. It is to God Him- 
self, the real God, a kind 
of God so immeasurably 
intangible that He could 
have made and penetrated 
all these things, to whom 
I daily feel related.”” The 
nearness one must have to 
such a God as this could 
not be any other kind of 
nearness than Emerson’s 
kind. 

It seems to me that to be 
a poet to a man, as Emer- 
son is, to be a poet to him 
on his God-side, to play 
upon the inner senses of his 
senses, to relate him vividly 
and passionately day after 
day, to that which he can- 
not see, which is so real it 
makes him not need to see 
—it seems to me that a 
man’s ability to do this 
ought to rank him as a 
poet of the highest order. 
It is poetry in the act, the utmost act 
of which poetry is capable, making a 
man into a God while he waits. I am 
filled with, I dare not say what childish 
impatience, when people toe their little 
line and tell me Emerson is not a poet. 
One might as well say Marconi is not 
an electrician because he has discovered 
mere wireless telegraphy. 

I confess that I sometimes wish that 
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KING’S BUST OF EMERSON MODELLED IN 1854 


Emerson had more consciously recog- 
nized the rights of prose—especially 
the right of prose to be very great, to 
be filled like any great man’s daily 
common life, with the essence, of 
poetry. Perhaps one would like it 
better if Emerson had said he could 
not write verses instead of proving it. 

But several people have written 
verses. 
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EUGENE FIELD once told in print of 
his experience at an old New England 
homestead where, in the attic, he found 
three precious volumes, — ‘original 
Hawthornes.”’ His joyful surprise 
met a characteristic response from his 
hostesses,—that ‘‘about a year before 
they had sold for fifty cents ‘a barrel- 
ful of just such old stuff’ to a peripate- 
tic junk-dealer.’’ With fresh memories 
of such wanton, and ignorant, sacrifice 
of literary rarities 
the student real- 
izes that, even in 
our most famous | 
libraries, private 
and public, it is 
often impossible 
to find complete 
sets of first edi- 
tions of stand- 
ard American 
authors whose 
lives and writings 
are separated 
from us by less 
than half a cen- 
tury. 

‘ In reverential 
pride the Munroe 
Public Library 
of Concord has 
consecrated an 
alcove to the 
town’s famous 
authors. Here 
are the features 
of Emerson and 
Thoreau, Haw- 3 
thorne, Alcott Photo by 
and hisdaughter, 

in marble or 

on canvas, while on the carefully 
guarded shelves are their complete 
works, from the homely first editions 
to the rich ditions de luxe of modern 
artistic book-making. With Emerson 
the subject of one’s quest, there are a 
few quaint pamphlets which must pre- 
cede the first volume: ‘‘Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. R. W. Emer- 
son,” in 1830; ‘‘Letter to the Second 


First Editions of Emerson 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
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Church and Society,’’ 1832; an ori- 
ginal broadside of his famous ‘‘Con- 
cord Hymn,” April 19, 1836; and ‘“‘A 
Historical Discourse Delivered before 
the Citizens of Concord,’’ September 
12, 1835. There are no visible marks 
of fame about a gray-brown book of 
ninety-five pages, a I2mo, with the 
imprint of “‘James Munroe & Co., 
1836,’’ and the single title-word ‘‘ Na- 
ture,’’ without aarect trace of authorship 
sopeeeam On cover or page. 

* At its appear- 

ance this book 
"} won meagre at- 
| tention except 
/ among a few 
scholars who 
were watching 
the development 
of an original, 
' fearless intellect 
in a young min- 
ister who had 
quietly resigned 
from his church 
and _ profession 
to gain thereby 
more freedom of 
message. In re- 
trospect one may 
echo Dr. Gar- 
nett’s judgment 
on this ‘‘epoch- 
making tract,”’ 
but bold the 
critic who, in 
1836, would have 
al claimed for it 
Alfred W. Hosmer permanent influ- 


EMERSON’S PINES AT CONCORD ence. To intu- 


itive readers the 
opening page sounded a challenge of 
mental and ethical emancipation: 
‘‘There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. There are new lands, new men, 
new thoughts. Let us demand our 
own works and laws and worship.” 

To Emerson, as he wrote Carlyle, 
this ‘“‘little book was an entering- 
wedge for something more worthy and 
significant,— a naming of topics on 
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HOME OF EMERSON, CONCORD, MASS. FRONT VIEW 


which I would gladly speak and gladlier 
hear.’’ The years following this anony- 
mous publication were largely de- 
voted, in the new Concord home, to 
the preparation of lectures and ad- 
dresses. A few of these earlier orations, 
like the Phi Beta Kappa in 1837, the 
Divinity School Address in 1838, and 
‘‘Lecture on the Times,’’ in 1841, 
were published as separate tracts and 
were also included in the London 
edition of ‘‘Nature,’’ in 1844, and the 
Boston volume of ‘“‘ Miscellanies,’’ in 
1849. By the combined zeal of the 
admirers of Emerson the lecturer and 
the assailants of Emerson the heretic, 
he had gained a mild renown when, in 
1841, there appeared from the Munroe 
press a volume of three hundred pages 
in a cover of indiscriminate yellow or 
brown, with the title, ‘‘Essays by R. 
W. Emerson.’" Fora few months the 
book made friends slowly, but these 
were days of few publications; there 
was some chance of recognition for real 
worth after the first month from date 
of issue. Within three years a second 
edition was published, followed during 
the last sixty years by scores of re- 
prints, — genuine, translated, and _ pi- 
rated. 

Significant of Emerson’s increasing 
rank as author was the London recep- 
tion of this first series of essays. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1855 six editions were 


demanded. Writing Carlyle, February 
28, 1841, Emerson said: ‘‘In a fort- 
night or three weeks my little raft will 
be afloat. Expect nothing more of 
my powers of construction,—no ship- 
building, no clipper, smack, nor skiff 
even, only boards and logs tied to- 
gether.”’ Before the appearance of 
**Nature’”’ Emerson had edited “‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’’ thus testifying to the new 
influence which had inspired, for a few 
hours, his Wanderjahr, and was des- 





By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here, once, the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe, long since, in silence slept; 
Alike, the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We place with joy a yotive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


O Thou who made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free,— 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and Thee. 
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tined to dominate his life. To Emer- 
son's ‘‘Essays,”’ in the first London 
edition of seven hundred and fifty 
copies, Carlyle contributed a preface. 
It was somewhat less enthusiastic than 
his letter-tribute to Emerson, yet re- 
vealed a noble, characteristic affection, 
calling forth George Eliot’s comment: 
‘*This is a world worth abiding in while 
one man can thus venerate and love 
another.”’ With due reference to the 
‘‘spiritual notability called Emerson,” 
Carlyle especially extolled the ‘‘ passive 
virtues” of his friend,—‘‘in such a 
never-resting locomotive country too, 
he is one of those rare men who have, 
withal, the invaluable talent of sitting 
still.’’ 

While Emerson’s earlier English 
readers were largely confined to the 





EMERSON’S GRAVE AT CONCORD 
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literary class, in America his popularity 
as lecturer and writer was spreading 
among all social grades. The second 
series of essays, like the first compiled 
from his lectures, gained a cordial re- 
sponse in 1844. On the back of its 
stamped black-cloth cover was the title 
in gilt, ‘‘ Emerson’s Essays, 2d Series.” 
The first series had suffered from pi- 
racy in London,— as Carlyle deplored: 
“Your Pirated Essays make an ugly 
yellow tatter of a Pamphlet, price 1s. 
6d., but the edition is all sold, I under- 
stand ; and even Nickerson [the author- 
ized publisher] has not entirely ceased 
to sell’’ (‘‘Correspondence,’’ ii., 61, 
62). To gain some copyright returns, 
Emerson had arranged to send the 
proofs of his second series to the fa- 
mous publisher, Chapman, in Septem- 
ber, 1844, that they 
might appear simul- 
taneously in England 
and America. Carlyle 
again stood sponsor, 
though in his second 
preface he preaches a 
sermon to the Eng- 
lish public on practical 
honesty with its ap- 
plication : 


The labourer is worthy of 
his hire. Yes; and he that 
brings us (not in his sleep, 
I fancy !) new fire from the 
Empyrean,—new tidings of 
such,—he, too, one would 
imagine, is worthy that we 
should leave him the exiguous 
sixpence a copy, which falls 
to his share in the adventure, 
and not steal it from him. 


The essay on “ Poet- 
ry,” in this second 
series, showed the 
traits of non-conform- 
ist and philosophic 
poet. Though many 
of Emerson’s poems 
had appeared in The 
Dial, yet he hesitated 
for four years before 
he could agree to pub- 
lish these and others 
in volume form. They 











appeared in 1847, from the Munroe 


press, a delicate 12mo of two hun- . 


dred and fifty pages, bound in cream- 
white paper, with ‘‘Emerson’s Poems’’ 
on the back and title-page. In send- 
ing the proof-sheets to Chapman of 
London, Emerson apologized to Car- 
lyle for their defects: ‘‘I printed 
them, not because I was deceived into 
a belief that they were poems, but be- 
cause of the softness or hardness of 
heart of many friends here who have 
made it a point to have them circu- 
lated.’’ The critics and reading public 
did not share Emerson’s verdict on his 
poems. Such earlier stanzas as ‘‘ Wood- 
notes,’ ‘‘The Rhodora,’’ and ‘‘ Thren- 
ody,”’ reveal the man and the poet in 
his most sympathetic moods. In ten 
years the volume had reached six 
editions. There are a few noteworthy 
hall-marks in both this volume and the 
later series of poems. As example, 
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one recalls the eleventh stanza of ‘‘The 
Sphinx,’’ where the original reads: 


Profounder, profounder 
Man’s spirit must dive, 

To his aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will arrive. 


The correction in later editions was 
more rhetorical and rhythmic: 


To vision profounder, 
Man’s spirit must dive ; 
His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive. 


From a series of biographical lec- 
tures, delivered in 1845, Emerson 
chose seven to form a volume of “‘ Re- 
presentative Men,’’ issued in 1850, in 
sombre-brown binding and bearing a 
new imprint, ‘‘Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., Boston.’’ Four editions also ap- 


= in London in 1850-51. The 
ectures of Emerson in England during 





























this year undoubtedly gave impetus to 
the sale of the book. The observant 
and reflective results of this same so- 
journ bore fruit on his return, in lec- 
tures during 1852 and 1853 and later 
permanent record in ‘‘ English Traits,’’ 
published in 1856 by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. By Englishmen the volume 
was variously regarded, but Carlyle 
found complete satisfaction in its just 
survey of racial traits and latent sar- 
casms: ‘‘Book by a real Man, with 
eyes in his head; nobleness, wisdom, 
humor, and many other things in the 
heart of him.” 

With the broadening of Emerson’s 
acquaintance through lectures in the 
West, his fame grew apace. It is as- 
serted that two days after ‘‘The Con- 
duct of Life’’ was published in 1860 
not a copy of the first edition could be 
obtained. Two London issues were 
demanded and the volume here and in 
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England has ever been one of the most 
popular. To it Carlyle gave first rank 
among Emerson’s writings, finding 
special pleasure in the mingled ideal- 
ism and practical epigrams on ‘‘ Power” 
and ‘‘Wealth.”’ The American edition 
bore a new firm name, destined to be- 
come famous in national letters, — 
Ticknor & Fields. At the same time 
these publishers announced a first uni- 
form edition of Emerson’s works, in 
the rich dark-brown cloth which has so 
well endured the usage of the years. 
In contrast with the plain exterior of 
Emerson’s earlier volumes was the 
first edition of ‘‘May-Day, and Other 
Pieces,” a 16mo of 1867, with a cheery, 
red-brown tint of binding adorned with 
three interlaced fern-fronds. ‘The title- 


. page also chronicled a transition from 


the previous abbreviated “‘R. W. 
Emerson’’ to the expanded triplets of 
latter-day fashion—‘‘Ralph Waldo 


teed 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE TITLE-PAGE OF THE 
LATEST EDITION OF EMERSON 


Emerson.’’ There are hall-marks of 


distinction in the earlier and later stan- 
zas of ‘‘May-Day,” both in phrasing 
and arrangement; as example, the third 
line was a tender, generic note of 
worship: 

Maketh all things softly smile, 








and was changed to the more specific 
imagery : 
Teaching barren moors to smile. 


Emerson’s active, creative work was 
largely accomplished, though many 
years of serene harvest-time remained, 
rich in evidence of his country’s pride 
and an affection rarely equalled in his- 
tory. Two volumes of selected lec- 
tures and journal-thoughts were yet to 
appear before his death: ‘‘Society 
and Solitude,” in 1870, published by 
Fields, Osgood & Co.; and ‘‘Letters 
and Social Aims,” in 1876, issued by 
James R. Osgood & Co. After his 
death appeared the ‘‘Carlyle-Emer- 
son Correspondence,’’ in 1883, and 
**Lectures and Biographical Sketches,” 
with imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. As editor, Emerson had pro- 
claimed devotion to his friends Carlyle, 
Channing, and Jones Very, and had 
contributed a preface to Gladwin’s 
translation of ‘‘The Gulistan of Sadi.” 
As a last labor of love he prepared an 
anthology of the poems that had given 
him direct and suggestive aid. These 
he published, through James R. Os- 
good, in 1875, as the five-hundred-page 
8vo —‘‘Parnassus.’’ In characteristic 
modesty he omitted all of his own 
poetry. In a confiding beneficence of 
mood he prefaced the volume. It 
was a poet’s memorial to his poet- 
friends, as if in obedience to his own 
message of old age: 


Fancy departs ; no more invent, 
Contract thy firmament 
To compass of a tent. 

















Emerson: Sceptic and Pessimist 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


‘*YOU are spinning like bubbles in a 
river, you know not whither or whence, 
and you are bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions,’’ says Emerson 
in his essay on Montaigne. The uni- 
verse at any given moment is but a dis- 
solving state of consciousness. Behind 
the arras of dreams there stands a 
Dreamer, and that there is a Dreamer 
and a dream are all the sceptic can 
affirm. Scepticism is a system of arriv- 
ing at provisional universals by skip- 
ping the particular. It holds to no 
thing, but affirmsan All. Asa particle 
of salt is dissolved in water so is a par- 
ticular fact dissolved in its eternal Idea 
in the mind of the sage. Your object 
standing there in space, tangible and 
movable, has no more substantiality 
than the gorgeous color-bands woven 
by sunken autumn suns. They are 
part and parcel of the cosmic mirage. 
All things seen are but projections of 
the seer; all truths are aspects of the 
Truth; each brain is a facet of the 
Universal Mind. The universe itself 
is but an arc of the uncircled eternal. 

The arch-sceptic is the arch-believer. 
He may smile indulgently at all your 
facts ranged neatly in their pigeon- 
holes; but there is a Fact at which he 
will not smile. He is awed by him- 
self. He will not helieve his eyes be- 
cause there is an unlidded Eye within 
his soul that sweeps the eternal spaces. 

He will not believe his ears. because 
there ring upon the spiritual tympanum 
the whispered vibrations of a Law that 
is not dependent on the atom. He be- 
lieves little in the rule of thumb and 
finger. Two and two may make four- 
and-an-eighth in Jupiter. An extra 
cerebral convolution might have made 
it so here on this planet. 

The ‘‘order’’ of the world is an order 
built of chance. Did the reverse hold 


true of every objective universal law we 
would as dogmatically assert the ‘‘fixed 
order’’ of things; and we would get 
along just as well—or better—or worse. 
Our reasonings are but expressions of 





character; our divinations are related 
to temperament and our widest scien- 
tific generalization is but the orbit of 
the strongest sun-midge. Processes 
are eternal; facts are the ephemera of 
Time. Emerson held to the Processes; 
what the Processes promulgated he 
spurned. Our speech is mere cavil. 
No action is whole and completed. 
Our real thoughts are untongued. The 
heart has no lips. Our passions are but 
the jagged shards of an earthen vessel 
broken by too much usage. We are 
doomed to the unutterable. There is 
repetition, but no ‘‘order” in the uni- 
verse. Up the steep Matterhorn of 
these negations the sceptic soul of 
Emerson toiled till it reached the pin- 
nacle—the Oversoul that canopies all 
negations; the Oversoul, that is un- 
arithmetical and may not be numbered. 
There he dwells to this day—like the 
pinnacle of Mont Blanc, “‘still, snowy, 
and serene.”’ 

‘* Life is a bubble and a scepticism,”’ 
he says in a passionate paragraph. 
Things reel and sway and pass beyond 
the senses in the minute. Men lay 
snares for the Present and are caught 
in their own traps. Youth girds itself 
for a battle that is never fought; man- 
hood dreams of an old age that never 
comes; childhood is best enjoyed 
when ’tis past. The descent from 
anticipation to realization is sheer, and 
our actions are rounded by a leer. 
Like Faust, we shall all be damned 
when we bid the present moment stay, 
and we are damned if we bid it go: 
Rest is stagnation; motion is disper- 
sive. We are lost either way. If you 
are as coarse as Belial or as ethereal as 
Shelley you are doomed to doubt. 

Systems, codes, conventions, moral- 
ities are put forth in trust and faith 
from the larval brain of man, and Time 

inds them to smut. As the aspiring 

ame from Hecla’s crater is lost in the 
pits of night, so are our highest exalta- 
tions lost in the swash of the durations. 
Nothing is fixed. All things are tra- 
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vailing at birth or are entering on the 
death-spasm. Nothing that is born or 
dies can be final, and that which is not 
final is not true. The temporal order 
is apparitional. Governments are 
organized instincts—and instincts are 
sexual and stomachic. That which 
stands through eternal change is the 
law of change, and this, too, is tethered 
to the inner man. 

“‘Time melts to shining ether the 
solid angularity of facts,’’ says the 
great Transcendentalist. And this ap- 
plies to moral as well as to physical 
facts. A proper perspective shatters 
differences. Good and evil differ in 
time and clime. Shall I choose this or 
this?—and how shall I know that that 
which I choose is true? What is right 
in Constantinople is wrong in New 
York. Cain and Mary of Magdala are 
necessary ingredients in cosmic econ- 
omy. Evil and good are spiritual 
systole and diastole. There is a vice 
slumbering in every virtue. Compara- 
tive sociology tends to weaken the 
safeguards which conscience imposes. 
Time melts scruples, and the con- 
science of twenty is not the conscience 
of sixty. Patriotism depends on the 
accident of birth. If a man is born in 
a stable is he bound to ride a horse all 
the days of his life? Theft is a matter 
of numbers: there are statues to Napo- 
leon, but none to Jack Cade. Civiliza- 
tion is the closet where we hide the 
racial skeleton. Time shall melt New 
York City to a moral fable. Our vices 
are ancient virtues; virtues, vices that 
shall be. Altruism is a subtle mode of 
achieving egoistic ends. Self-sacrifice 
is the oblation of self to Self. Religion 
is a mood, and philosophy tempera- 
ment intellectualized. 

A history of human opinion would 
be a history of mankind’s errors. The 
Galilean system is no whit better than 
the Ptolemaic. There is an increment 
of mystery—that is all. What differ- 
ence does it make whether the earth 
goes around the sun or the sun goes 
around the earth if we have not solved 
the mystery of motion? What differ- 


ence does it make whether matter is an 
expression of mind or mind an expres- 
sion of matter if we can define neither 
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term? The gods of the peoples are 
metamorphic, and scarab and Jove are 
but names. The telescope of Galileo 
increased the distance between us and 
the stars. Microscope, retort, and 
crucible are not as useful as flint 
and spear and battle-axe. 

Each brain is a premise, and what 
you believe, that is so. Civilization 
boasts that it has given us social order 
and humanized us, when in reality it 
has but subtilized the various forms of 
aggression. Al] things tend to com- 
plexity and perplexity. The simpler 
a thing is the nearer is it to perfection. 
The Black Fellow can realize his ideals. 
Lord Byron could not. Highly elabo- 
rated cerebral processes beget highly 
elaborated aspirations. Simple natures 
start from simple premises, and a highly 
complex civilization is but a device for 
increasing human ills. 

Emerson tells us that society never 
advances or recedes. It forever stands. 
He is sceptical of all ‘“‘progress."” In 
‘‘Compensation ”’ he riddles the Occi- 
dent’s pet illusion. The Eastern sage 
repeats the syllable ‘‘Om” a thousand 
times and is self-hypnotized. The 
Western gascon bawls “‘ Progress” and 
is hallucinated by the idea that he is 
moving in a straight line. There is 
social dilatation, but “‘progress” is but 
jabberwocky. Mankind is like a blind 
horse travelling around a circus ring. 
To acquire ‘‘knowledge’’—in its West- 
ern sense—is a process of sharpening 
the claws the better to grip your fellow- 
man’s throat in the competitive strug- 
gle. We all stand in our places in the 
great Spelling Bee, and he who can 
spell the greatest number of words cor- 
rectly is elected chief bushwhacker. 

If you pursue things Time will devour 
you; if you stand still, you will devour 
Time. Emerson’s law of compensation 
tallies with that profound saying of 
Seneca’s, ‘‘For it is all one not to de- 
sire and to have.” This is the essence 
of scepticism. It denies that any one 
thing is better than another, and affirms 
the identity of opposites. Rest on the 
Oversoul and watch the water-flies flit 
over the darkling currents of life. Bid 
no thing go; bid no thing stay; wel- 
come the good and bad—and stand 




















still. Action is founded on fear—the 
fear of one’s self, the fear of silence, 
the fear of being alone. Action is an 
opiate, not a stimulant—it drugs the 
introspective self. Those who sleep, 
dream, meditate, achieve all that action 
unconsciously aims at and never attains 
—peace, calm, the lustral redemption. 
Moult hope and fear and you enter the 
realm of the sage. The particular no 
longer usurps, and life in the supersen- 
sible begins. Opinions become brain- 
myths and ‘“‘forward,’”’ ‘*‘backward” 
and ‘‘progress’”’ the patois of fish- 
women. 

The scepticism of the mystic is born 
of the idea that all things eventually 
flow back ‘to their sources. The ages 
have solved nothing. The same funda- 
mental problems that confronted Aés- 
chylus confront Ibsen. The soul of 
Plotinus is revivified in Maeterlinck. 
(Edipus and Hamlet were undone by 
the same baleful, inscrutable Fate. 
Job’s piercing shrieks were echoed 
back from the mouth of Manfred on 
the heights of the Jungfrau. The 
sublime vision that overcame Buddha 
amid his purple sins sublimated the soul 
of Tolstoy, and the furies that lashed 
Orestes with serpent whips scourged 
Oscar Wilde to his doom. Marriage, 
society, government are still open 
questions. Imago or butterfly—the 
spirit persists forever. You cannot 
leash the spirit of Emerson to a system, 
nor hitch his star to a hackney-coach. 

Pessimism is a sublimated, tran- 
scendental optimism. The pessimist’s 
ideals are so high that he will not— 
cannot—conform his spirit to this 
world—the drifting cinder of a burned- 
up Asgard. Pure optimism is cerebral 
vacuity tempered by a stomach. 

Emerson disbelieved in the temporal 
order. Like all the mighty brother- 
hood, he was at war with the petty 
and the transitory. In the realm of 
Space, Time, and Circumstance the 
worst always happens because the 
bond-servants of the triple chain are 
always hoping for the best. ‘‘The 
Transcendentalist’’ was a lecture de- 
livered at the Masonic Temple, Bos- 
ton, in January, 1842. It is the great 
It is 


challenge to things as they are. 
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not the challenge of the sceptic, but 
the challenge of the pessimist. It 
breathes the positiveness of all nega- 
tions. What is worthy? asks Emer- 
son. Your charities are sycophantic, 
your governments but organized theft, 
your Civilizations ‘‘a long train of felon- 
ies,” and your boasted virtues but 
sleazy vices. 

Life is a degradation, and man. lives 
in’ the slime-pits of unholy lusts. 
‘*Much of our labor seems mere wait- 
ing; it was not that we were born for.”’ 
His thought is that of Buddha, the 
Marcus Aurelius, 
Seneca, Plato, Amiel, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche. These have all agreed, in 
diverse ways, on the essential sordid- 
ness of practical life. Life on the 
terms given us is an insult to the soul 
of man. Hurry us from this ‘‘Iceland 
of negations’’ into newer, deeper in- 
finitudes, past these mephitic atmos- 
pheres! How came we to Molokai? 
We are the ‘‘butt-ends of men,” the 
tailings of gods, celestial sawdust, 
leavings of past deviltries. I will none 
of it, cries our Hamlet of the white 
tunic in sublime disdain. 

Nor could that subtle-seeing eye be 
deluded by the vesture of things. 
“‘Thou ailest here, and here,” said 
Goethe, sticking his finger into man- 
kind’s age-long sores. And thou rot- 
test all over, said Emerson. These 
mechanical inventions — the gewgaws 
of a senescent race—will all be de- 
stroyed and leave posterity with as 
little knowledge of them as we have 
of the lost arts of Egypt, a civilization 
that is not yet cold in death. The 
seas shall sob their litanies over the 
places where you now higgle and hag- 
gle for your dole. Your temples and 
shrines shall become sun-food, and you 
shall sooner count the stars than num- 
ber the nothings of daily speech. 

Things will be neither better nor 
worse in times to come; they will be 
both. The balances are always kept. 
Evil will never grow less so long as 
men will cling to the temporal order. 
Ixion is bound to his wheel, and while 
the wheel goes round there is no help 
forman. The things that are tangible 
are the things that are evil. Good is 
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a negation. Transcendentalism is a 
negative good. It aims to release the 
individual. In the Spent Dynamic 
alone is there hope. On the crest of 
the final equilibration will man find 
rest. Life is a series of undulations, 
and ‘‘illusion is God's method.”’ Facts 
are mere bell-buoys on the stream of 
infinite being. The objective world is 
gelatinous. Transcendental pessimism 
seeks another order. 

The equilibration that Emerson 
dreamed of—is jt aught but a wraith on 
the storm-billows? All motion tends 
to equilibration; yet a state of equili- 
bration cannot be preserved; motion 
begins again. And so are we played 
upon. The Pythagorean Harmony, 
the Spencerian Equilibration, the 
Emerson Oversoul—are they identical? 


But we will wait.. Patience. Our 
work is not here, and the sidereal days 
are not for us. Passion born of fire, 
and thought born of pain, and beauty 
born of sex, and death born of life 
mean nothing tous. Wesmile at your 
amblings and loathe your chicaneries. 
We sit with our hands folded waiting 
a call. If our souls were created for 
nothing, then to no thing will we turn. 
“If I am the devil’s child, I will live 
unto the devil.’’ We will wait for 
eons; the waves of unguessed cycles 
of time shall foam upon unwombed 
worlds, and spit us forth in vestments 
new and strange; and still we shall 
wait the call of the Infinite Counsellor. 
And if it come, we shall know; and if 
it do not come we. shall know, too. 


The Modern Emerson 


By EDITH BAKER BROWN 


AT this centenary of Emerson’s 
birth his . lovers may congratulate 
themselves upon the vitality of a 
genius which a new generation of 
thinkers is sealing for itsown. Nature 
justifies the children through whom 
‘she speaks, and year by year is revéal- 
ing the profoundly creative inspiration 
of his work. Already the criticism of 
a few years’ standing surprises us: 


A critic [Mr. Chapman says of Emerson] in the 


modern sense he was not, for his point of view is - 


fixed, and he reviews the world like a search-light 
placed on the top of a tall tower. ... . He 
lived too early and at too great a distance from 
European thought to absorb the ideas of evolution 
and give place to them in his philosophy. 


But within this very past year, since a 
translation of his essays into German 
has aroused the sympathy of the Ger- 
man literary press, it is European 
thought which has been surprised at 
Emerson’s modernity. And the dedi- 
cation of a new philosophical hall to 
his name in our least impulsive Ameri- 
can university(this would have troubled 
Emerson, but never mind!) points to 
the fact that his fame is, among think- 
ers, steadily ascending. 





Thanks to Matthew Arnold and all 
the critics who have followed in his 
wake, the writer at this anniversary is 
spared the ungrateful task of negative 
criticism. We had to exaggerate a 
defect to define it, and in the same 
way we have now to lay exclusive em- 
phasis on a virtue that there may be no 
detraction from it, and we approach a 
little nearer to the reality of a genius. 
Still there is one defect in Emerson so 
organic, so closely related to his posi- 
tive quality, that one must take account 
of it in passing on to his fame. 

This still, this self-contained genius, 
came of a race that was constitutionally 
unsound. . 


Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires, 

Bad husbands of their fires, 

Who, when they gave thee breath, 

Failed to bequeath 

The needful sinew stark at once, 

The Baresack marrow to thy bones, 

But left a legacy of ebbing veins, 
Inconstant heat and nerveless reins,— 
Amid the muses, left thee deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb, 


So wrote Emerson in the too early 
paralysis of his power, while the same 











consciousness oppressed him in youth. 
He watched one brother break down 
mentally at the very beginning of man- 
hood, and then two die of inherited 
disease. His own vitality, in those 
early years, was so low that it became 
a question, in the face of constantly 
breaking health, whether he himself 
should come to maturity. Fortu- 
nately he was protected, as he himself 
fancied, by a certain slowness of tem- 
perament. 


My brother lived and acted and spoke with pre- 
ternatural energy. My own manner is sluggish ; 
my speech sometimes flippant, sometimes em- 
barrassed and ragged ; my actions (if I may say so) 
are of a passive kind. But all this imper- 
fection, as it appears to me, is a ballast, as things 
go, is a defense. 


**Arid”’ is a word which it later occurs 
to him to apply to his own genius: 


Generous to a fault [he writes of Carlyle’s 
praise], generous to the shaming of me,—cold, fas- 
tidious, ebbing person that I am. Already in a 
former letter you had said too much good of my 
poor little avid book, which is as sand to my eyes. 
I can only say that I heartily wish the book were 

* better ; and I must try and deserve so much favour 
from the kind gods by a bolder and truer living in the 
months to come,—such as may perchance one day 
release and invigorate this cramped hand of mine. 
Nature [he writes again, in Society and Soli- 
tude] protects her own work. To the culture of 
the world an Archimedes, a Newton, is indis- 
pensable, so she guards them by a certain aridity. 
If these had been good fellows, fond of dancing, 
port, and clubs, we should have had no theory of 
the sphere and no Principia. They had the necessity 
of isolation which genius feels. 


Emerson himself acknowledged then 
the very deficiency of nature, the lack 
of vital heat (which Arnold notes as 
something elusive and unsubstantial in 
his poetry), and finds in it the cause of 
his social inaccessibility. It put him 
out of familiar touch with men. 
*“What man was he,’’ says Holmes, 
“‘who would lay his hand familiarly on 
his shoulder and call him Waldo?’’ Is 
it partly, too, the secret of that spiritual 
detachment which certain readers feel 
at the heart of his writing and resent 
as a coldness and an egoism? 

One fact is to be noted of Emerson. 
It is the imaginative capacity in him 
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which takes account of the natural de- 
fect. A soul inadequately: housed he 


‘ felt himself to be. 


Has God on thee conferred 
A bodily presence mean as Paul’s, 
Yet made thee bearer of a word 
Which sleepy nations as with trumpet calls? 


The disparity between his genius and 
his equipment was like the incengruity 
of which Willis writes: 


A heavy and vase-like bloom of a magnolia, with 
fragrance enough to perfume a whole wilderness, 
which should be lifted by a whirlwind and dropped 
into a branch of aspen, would not seem more as if 
it could never have grown there than Emerson’s 
voice seems inspired and foreign to his visible and 
natural body. 


That voice was the index of Emerson’s 
imagination. 

It is this which makes us resent Ar- 
nold’s comparison of Emerson’s genius 
to that of Senancour. Certainly, in his 
intellectual life, Emerson was con- 
scious of strange inhibitions. ‘‘Here I 


- sit and read and write, with very little 


system, and, as far as regards composi- 
tion, with the most fragmentary result ; 
paragraphs incompressible, each sen- 
tence an infinitely repellant particle.’’ 
And yet in ‘‘ Nature’’ and the early ad- 
dresses—which are the flower of all his 
writing—he knew how to draw on the 
forces which should ‘‘release and in- 
vigorate the cramp hand.” What a 
style! flexible, fatally apt, vigorous in 
repose; now radiant with the white 
heat of spiritual passion, and again 
sounding like some sweet and subtle- 
strain in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’—out of the deeps 
of nature. Clairvoyance is the word to 
express the quality of this prose, which 
shows no mark of toil, and is altogether 
beyond the critic’s power to make or 
mar. Emerson had already discovered 
an escape from his private disability in 
an inspiration which was profounder 
than his talents. Unlike Senancour, 
he kept his complaints for private 
hours. He made no copy out of his 
idiosyncrasies, as has been too much 
the habit of a neurotic generation. A 
will singularly erect, a mind whose 
master-bias was sanity, even strove in 
him to redress the balance of faulty 
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nature. And out of the struggle was 
born his particular vision of reality. 
He sought, more than most men, to 
be free from the illusion of personal 
temperament. 


After every foolish day [he writes], we sleep off 
the fumes and furies of its hours, and though we 
are always engaged with particulars, and often en- 
slaved to them, we bring with us to every experi- 
ment the innate universal laws. These, while they 
exist in the mind as ideas, stand around us in 
nature forever embodied, a present sanity to expose 
and cure the insanity of man. 


But he had, more than most men, 
been obliged to face the destiny that 
limits human performance, and the 
consciousness of it grew on him with 
years. He was constrained to make 
but a moderate allowance for man’s 
private will in view of the mysterious 
source of power which is beyond voli- 
tion and which had been revealed to 
him from the side of want. This may 
astonish the reader of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s sonnet: or of Mr. a 
assertion that E t_any 
man could write like Shakespeare, 
But nevertheless it is his own confes- 
sion. ‘‘All writing comes by the grace 
of God,”’ he cries at last, ‘“‘and all doing 
and having. I can see nothing at last 
in success or failure than more or less 
of vital force supplied by the Eternal.’’ 
It was indeed part of the courage of 
his nature, part of his practical insight 
to assert the efficacy of the will: ‘“‘It is 
wholesome to man to look not at Fate, 
but the other way; the practical view 
is the other.’’ At times, indeed, we 
hear in his inspiring self-sufficiency the 
thrilling call of creative genius; but 
we have also to appreciate it as a noble 
rally of character. 

As for the serenity of his spiritual 
world, into which he would not admit 
the presence of the great disturbing 
passions, did it not in like manner 
betray the instinct of a sensitive nature, 
bent on maintaining its poise? It was 
his defence against a too-brutal and 
devastating consciousness. A friend 
tells how, in the paralysis of his mental 
power, he used to whistle gently to 
himself as at the vanity of all earthly 
things; and one is reminded of Steven- 
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son and his persistent optimism—his 
“‘voluntary aversion from the painful 
side of life,” which was Archer’s charge 
against him. Emerson’s tranquillity 
may have been not altogether a lack 
of imagination, but a temperamental 
shrinking from the great demands of 
passion. 


I like best the strong and worthy persons [he 
writes] who support the social order without hesi- 
tation or misgiving. I like these; they never in- 
commode us by exciting grief, pity, or perturbation 
of any sort. But [he adds], my conscience, my 
unhappy conscience, respects the hapless class who 
see the faults and strains of our social order and 
who pray and strive incessantly to right the wrong. 
—yYes, and the prostrate penitent also, he is 
not comprehensive, he is not philosophical in his 
prayers and groans. Yet I feel that under him and 
his partiality and exclusiveness is the earth and the 
sea and all that in them is, and the axis around 
which the universe revolves passes through his body 
where he stands. 


This passage certainly illustrates Em- 
erson’s power of imaginative escape 
from his own limitations; but it de- 
fines his peculiar genius as well. His 
call was as distinctly intellectual as 
Darwin’s or Huxley’s or any of the 
great scientific path-breakers. The 
men of action must be human and con- 
temporary ; but to judge Truth, not by 
its immediate social effects but under 
its eternal aspects, requires a certain 
detachment from the passions, not only 
of the hour, but of temporal life itself, 
and Emerson resolutely maintained the 
conditions of what he felt to be his su- 
preme genius. 

*‘Tdealism,’’ he says, in a phrase that 
is autobiographic, ‘“‘is a watcher more 
than a doer, and it is a doer, only that 
it may the better watch.’’ And he was 
helped in this intellectual watching by 
that vast susceptibility which was his 
constitutional as it is certainly his most 
modern trait. There have been few 
writers more delicately impressionable. 
He was indeed almost the sport of in- 
fluences—a pipe for Fortune’s finger to 
sound what stop she slenaed: In this 
passage above quoted how quickly the 
mind changes, revolts from one mood for 
fear it may deny another, equally real! 
Emerson has two phrases in his essay 
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on Shakespeare which seem drawn from 
a hidden intellectual sympathy. He 
speaks of Shakespeare as “‘the most 
susceptible and, at the same time, the 
most intellectual of men,’’ and again: 
‘*He was the furthest reach of subtlety 
compatible with an individual self.” 
This is the intellectual type to which 
Keats perceived himself to belong and 
which he has described in those letters 
of his—which are read so seldom. 
They remind us again and again of 
Emerson’s spiritual confession : 


What a happy thing it would be if we could settle 
our thoughts and make our minds up on any 
matter in five minutes, and remain content—that 
is, build a sort of mental cottage of feelings, quiet 
and pleasant—to have a sort of Philosophical back- 
garden, and cheerful holiday-keeping front one— 
but alas! this never can be. A poet is 
certainly the most unpoetical of anything in ex- 
istence, because he has no Identity—he is contin- 
ually in for and filling some other body. The Sun, 
the Moon, the Sea, and men and women, who are 
creatures of impulse, are poetical, and have about 
them an unchangeable attribute; the poet has 
none, no identity—he is certainly the most un- 
poetical of all God’s creatures. 


Readers of Emerson’s ‘‘ Nominalist 
and Realist’’ will remember how real 
this imaginative restlessness was to his 
own subtle intelligence. 


If we could have any security against moods! 
If the profoundest prophet could be holden to his 
words, and the hearer who is ready to sell all and 
join the crusade could have any certificate that to- 
morrow his prophet shall not unsay his testimony ! 
But the Truth sits veiled there on the Bench, and 
never interposes an adamantine syllable; and the 
most sincere and revolutionary doctrine, put as if 
the ark of God were carried forward some furlongs, 
and planted there for the succor of the world, shall 
in a few weeks be coldly set aside by the same 
speaker, as morbid ; ‘‘I thought I was right, but I 
was not,”—and the same immeasurable credulity 
demanded for new audacities. It we were not of 
all opinions! If we did not at any moment shift 
the platform on which we stand, and look and 
speak from another! If there could be any regula- 
tion, any ‘* one-hour-rule,” that a man should never 
leave his point of view without sound of trumpet. 


I am always insincere, as always knowing there are 
other moods. 


Now it is this inability to be partial 
and exclusive, this imaginative agnosti- 
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cism, this constant deference of a con- 


clusion in respect for a new fact, which 


makes Emerson ‘so singularly sympa- 
thetic to the scientific intelligence. In 
an age confused by the multiplicity of 
experience, he comes, a writer without 
the formal idealism that is ‘‘ever warp- 
ing’’—to use his own matchlessly con- 
crete phrase—from ‘‘the adamant of 
nature.”” He is not over-hasty. in his 
deductions. His is somewhat the flexi- 
bility of nature’s own method, not to 
“dispute or assert,’’ as Keats said, 
**but whisper results to his neighbor.’’ 
Constant affirmation, a creative impulse 
constantly and variously renewed, we 
find in Emerson; but no formal gen- 
eralization such as academic philoso- 
phers use. He is acceptable to an age 
that distrusts philosophy. But his es- 
pecial appeal to agnosticism is summed 
up in Maeterlinck’s essay. After 
speaking of Emerson’s ‘‘optimisme 
nouveau, naturel et plausible,’’ Maeter- 
linck continues: 


Tl est venu pour plusieurs au moment oi il 
fallait venir et 4 l’instant ot ils avaient mortelle- 
ment besoin d’explications nouvelles. Les heures 
héroiques sont moins apparentes, celles de l’abné- 
gation ne sont pas encore revenues ; il ne nous reste 
plus que la vie quotidienne et cependant nous ne 
pouvons pas vivre sans grandeur. Il a donné un 
sens presque acceptable a cette vie qui n’avait plus 
ses horizons traditionnels, et peut-étre a-t-il pu 
nous montrer qu'elle est assez étrange, assez pro- 
fonde, pour n’avoir besoin d’autre but qu'elle méme. 
Il n’a sait pas plus que les autres ; mais il affirme 
avec plus de courage, et il a confiance dans le 
mystére. 


There is exaggeration in that phrase, 
‘the knows no more than the rest’’; 
but it expresses Emerson’s appeal to 
those modern souls who distrust all 
human arrogance. 

Curiously enough, that other sense 
of him as a writer who makes astonish- 
ing claims on our spiritual credulity is 
dying out. To Arnold’s generation 
Emerson was more or less the impossi- 
ble optimist. To-day the poet in him, 
which turned the world of physical 
forces that he recognized to a thing of 
beauty,—dear, habitable to the moral 
imagination,— is becoming strangely 
justified. The spirituality which has 
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insensibly made its way in scientific 
thought has turned, in many cases, the 
agnostic into the mystic; and Emer- 
son’s mysticism looks, like his optim- 
ism, natural and plausible. It is Mr. 
Chapman, I believe, who has described 
the unity of the essays as a unity of 
spiritual insight. Emerson’s profound 
perception of cause makes their spiritual 
impression single, however various the 
moods that crowd them. At their heart 
is a constructive energy, a power of in- 
tellectual and spiritual will—such as we 
miss in the subtle Amiel—that defeats 
time, and is of a part with those forces 
of nature that re-create the world. 


When a faithful thinker [says Emerson], resolute 
to detach every object from personal relations and 
see it in the light of thought, shall at the same time 
kindle science with the fire of holiest affections, 
then will God go forth anew into the Creation. 


It is this resolution of his to detach 
every object from personal relations 
which offends some and is to others the 
pledge of his good faith. Why is it 
that to-day Carlyle seems individualis- 
tic, and Tennyson traditional, and 
Browning romantic — all impaired by 
some personal bias to stand beside this 
Emerson, with his clear and unfaltering 
perception? 

But it is easy to forget Emerson the 
poet. ‘‘Whatever there is of me is 
poet,” he himself said. 


What is Love, and why is it the chief good [he 
cries], but because it is an overpowering enthu- 
siasm? Never self-possessed or prudent, it is all 
abandonment. Is it not a certain admirable wis- 
dom, preferable to all advantages, and whereof all 
others are only secondaries and indemnities, be- 
cause this is that in which the individual is no 
longer his own foolish master, but inhales an odor- 
ous and celestial air, is wrapped round with awe of 
the object, blending for the time that object with 
the real and only good, and consults every omen in 
nature with tremulous interest? When we speak 
truly,—is not he only unhappy who is not in love ? 
his fancied freedom and self-rule—is it not so much 
death? He who is in love is wise and is becoming 
wiser, sees newly every time he looks at the object 
beloved, drawing from it with his eyes and his 
mind those virtues which it possesses. Therefore 
if the object be not itself a living and expanding 
soul, he presently exhausts it. But the love re- 
mains in his mind, and the wisdom it brought him ; 
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and it craves a new and higher object. And the 
reason why all men honor love is because it looks 
up and not down; aspires and not despairs. . . .« 
And what is Genius but finer love, a love imper- 
sonal, a love of the flower and perfection of things, 
and a desire to draw a new picture and copy of the 
same? It looks to the cause and life, 


May one not almost fancy the voice 
of Brooks in this appeal? Physical 
impressions have been so strong in this 
generation of physical science and of a 
naturalistic reaction from a too cold, a 
too bloodless faith, that we forget 
how all impassioned spiritual genius is 
bound to reach from the personal to 
the impersonal, from the finite to the 
infinite. It is not that the nature is 
thin, but that it is moved by a reality | 
that dims all lower impressions. We 
cannot be absorbed in the excellence of 
our dinner and at the same moment 
rapt in prayer. And we, as a genera- 
tion, are so absorbed in what is sensu- 
ous and immediate, that we cannot 
touch the enthusiasm which takes hold 
of life with transcending power. We 
read in Emerson’s diary: 


Milton describes himself in his letter to Diodati 
as enamored of moral perfection. He did not love 
it more than I, That which I cannot yet declare 
has been my angel from childhood till now. It 
has separated me from men. It has watered my 
pillow. It has driven sleep from my bed. It has 
tortured me for my guilt. It has inspired me with 
hope. It cannot be defeated by my defeats. It can- 
not be questioned though all the martyrs apostatize. 


We have from one great living author 
the record of a similar passion. Surely 
Tolstoy could never be accused of 
“*natural asceticism.’’ No novelist of 
the last century is more acute on the 
physical side; there is none with a 
deeper knowledge of natural passion. 
And yet the doctrine that is preached 
in that intensely human document, 
‘**Resurrection,” tallies strangely with 
Emerson’s faith in the passing of the 
personal. It is a law of nature, not 
restricting, perhaps, but liberating to 
the sympathies. Shall time prove 
Emerson’s doctrine of love more nor- 
mal than Browning’s? We may ask 
the question, and leave Emerson, as 
we have already left him, to the test of 
a riper and yet riper experience. 
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AMZI CROW wasan optimist. There 
could be no doubt on that subject, yet 
I should not like to have told him so 
to his face; for I am afraid that, with 
his limited knowledge of what he de- 
scribed as ‘‘dixonary words,’’ he would 
have thought that I was calling him 
hard names. Amzi was an old colored 
man, who lived with his family in 
Rosetown and farmed ‘‘on sheers ”’ for 
the Widow Hance, who owned a well- 
kept farm on the Recklesstown pike. 
Ever since she had been left a widow, 
Mrs. Hance had had a great deal of 


trouble with her farm. All the good’ 


farmers in her neighborhood had farms 
of their own, which kept them busy, so 
she could get none of them to help her. 
When she put on her best silk gown 
and got her last year’s bonnet out of 
its box in the big mahogany wardrobe 
in the ‘‘spare room,” and went to 
Philadelphia in quest of ‘‘help,’’ she 
always came home completely discour- 
aged. The advertisements that took 
her to Philadelphia were the most allur- 
ing that could be imagined, but when 
she saw the ‘‘competent farmer,”” who 
could take ‘‘entire charge,’’ she usually 
found him to be an incompetent per- 
son, who could not be trusted to do 
more than drive the cows home or 
scare the crows from the corn field. 

Her success nearer home was little 
better. She hired a man and his wife 
from Recklesstown, and found some 
comfort in the arrangement, for the 
wife was an excellent cook and laun- 
dress. The husband, however, as the 
husbands of many hardworking women 
usually are, was lazy, and never did 
anything that he could shirk; still he 
was a man in the house, and that was 
something. Mrs. Hance was a pretty 
good overseer, and she got along fairly 
well while this arrangement lasted, but 
that was not for very long. 


One stormy winter evening she was 
sitting alone in her little front parlor, 
listening to the pattering of the rain 
on the tin roof of the ‘‘lean-to *’ across 
the hall, when she heard a stumbling 
step on the piazza, and then a thud, as 
though some heavy body had been 
thrown against the front door. The 
cat that shared the genial warmth of 
the fire with its mistress sprang into 
the corner and arched its back to the 
limit of its skin, while Mrs. Hance 
dropped her knitting and stood as if 
rooted to the spot. She was entirely 
alone in the house, Martha having been 
called away by the illness of a daugh- 
ter, and Daniel having gone into Reck- 
lesstown to make some purchase, the 
next day being Sunday. 

Mrs, Hance was not as great a coward 
as some women, nor was she as brave 
as others, and she told me, in narrat- 
ing the incident, that it was several 
minutes before she could make up her 
mind to go to the door. Even then 
she had not the courage to open it, 
but called out in her most impres- 
sive voice, ‘‘Who’s there?”’ There 
was a sound of something heavy roll- 
ing about. She repeated her exclama- 
tion, and then a thick, uncertain voice 
replied : 

“‘It ’s Dan’l—your protector.”’ 

At first she was inclined to leave him 
outside in the storm, but her humanity 
got the better of her judgment, and she 
opened the door, whereupon her “‘ pro- 
tector’’ rolled in upon the mat — the 
most thoroughly intoxicated man that 
Mrs. Hance, with her limited experi- 
ence, had ever seen. It took no little 
ingenuity and strength to get him into 
the ‘‘lean-to,’’ where she locked him 
up as securely as the primitive fasten- 
ings permitted. Then, trembling in 
every limb, exhausted and thoroughly 
alarmed, for she did not know what a 
man in his condition might be capable 
of doing, she locked herself in the 
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parlor, and sat there throughout the 
longest night of her experience. 

With the first breaking of dawn she 
stepped out into the hall, where she 
was greeted by the deep, heavy breath- 
ing of the intoxicated man in the “lean- 
to.” Putting on her sunbonnet,she went 
out over the wet grass to the barn, 
and there hitching old Kitty to the 
farm wagon, she drove to Recklesstown 
for the constable. That functionary 
returned with her, much against his will, 
and with the assistance of another man 
got “Dan’l” into a cart and drove him to 
the town house, leaving Mrs. Hance for 
the time being without a ‘‘ protector.”’ 

It was about a week after this episode 
that she heard of Amzi Crow. ‘‘Heis 
the salt of the earth,’’ said Dr. Blood- 
good, who recommended him to her, 
“‘and he has the great merit of always 
seeing the bright side of things.’’ Mrs. 
Hance had about made up her mind 
that she would never have another 
colored ‘‘protector,’”’ but what she 
heard of Amzi was so attractive that 
she determined to send for him and see 
how he impressed her. 

He came up to the farm one evening 
as soon as he had ‘“‘tidied”’ himself up 
a bit after a hard day’s work. He had 
on white trousers that were very tight 
about the thighs and very loose about 
the ankles. They did not reach the 
tops of his calfskin shoes by several 
inches, and as socks were a luxury he 
did not indulge in in summer, there 
was a good deal of brown skin exposed 
to view as he walked. His coat might 
have been almost any color originally, 
but it had faded to an olive green. On 
his head was a well-worn derby of a 
low-crowned, wide-rimmed pattern 
which had once been the mode. It 
was battered and greasy beyond de- 
scription, but, almost defaced by con- 
tact with Amzi’s wool, the name ofa 
fashionable New York hatter could be 
deciphered in the crown. Perhaps it 
was because some one had told him 
that this maker’s name was a good 
one, or because the hat had been given 
him by Dr. Bloodgood’s brother-in- 
law, a New York man, that Amzi was 
so much attached to it. When he 
came into Mrs. Hance’s kitchen he re- 
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moved this hat carefully from his head, 
and held it tenderly in his hands by the 
brim while he talked with her. 

She was favorably impressed by 
him at once, for though he could 
hardly have been called a handsome 
man, even of his race, he had an 
honest, open countenance, particularly 
about the mouth. .His nose was the 
broadest of its kind—a discouraging 
nose for the influenza, I should say, 
but admirably adapted for scenting 
new-mown hay, or any strong odors 
about the house. Not a particularly 
keen nose, but a homely, useful nose, 
that made up in breadth what it lacked 
in prominence. His eyes were not 
large and their whites had that peculiar 
reddish-yellow color noticeable in the 
eyes of negroes; but their expression 
was benevolent. Amzi’s figure be- 
tokened strength rather than elegance. 
He was tall and brawny, and his arms 
were unusually long. Ordinarily as 
gentle as a child, 1 should think that if 
unjustly attacked those long arms and 
sinewy hands of his would have been as 
deadly asa gorilla’s. There was a great 
deal of gray in his hair and in his scrag- 
gy beard. One’s belief in the Darwinian 
theory was strengthened by his ap- 
pearance, and I cannot say that his 
intellectual development altogether 
contradicted it. But he was a good 
man, and did his duty according to his 
light. 

“‘Well, Amzi,’’ said Mrs. Hance, ‘‘I 
hear good accounts of you from Dr. 
Bloodgood.”’ 

‘‘Thank *ee, ma’am,” replied the 
negro, twisting his hat. ‘‘Dr. Blood- 
good, he ’s a good word to say fer 
every one. He don’t ’spise a man 
*cause he ’s pore; no, he don’t —he 
don’t ’spise a man ’cause he ’s pore, 
Dr. Bloodgood don’t —that ’s so, he 
don’t.”’ rig 

How long Amzi would have gore on 
with his reflections there is'no télling. 
It was a trick of his to slowly ring the 
changes on his last words; but Mrs. 
Hance, who always liked to get to the 
point without waste of time, began at 
once to explain what his duties would 
be if he came toher. He listened at 
tentively and then replied: : 








**I 'd like to try, Mis’ Hants. I ’d 
rather have one steady job than half a 
dozen onsteady ones, I would; I don’t 
like onsteady jobs, no how; they ’re 
mighty oncertain, they are—that ’s so 
—mighty oncertain; but,’’ he added, 
as though he had n’t been quite fair to 
them, “‘they ‘re better than nothin’. 
Yes, an onsteady job is better than no 
job, that ’’s so. I'd like to take your 
farm on sheers, Mis’ Hants, ‘cause 
it’s a big farm, an’ half a big farm is 
more ’n half a little one, so it is.”’ 

‘**T shall want you to sleep at the 


house, Amzi,”’ said Mrs. Hance. ‘‘How 


can you arrange that, and you a mar- 
ried man?”’ 

“*I can range that, Mis’ Hants, easy 
nuff. It won’t take no’rangin’ this 
summer, no way, for Sally—that ’s my 
wife—is a confessed cook, she is, an’ 
she cooks to Raspberry Park in the 
summer time. In the winter she 
spends most of her time visitin’ her 
‘lations. Sally ’s got a power o’ ’la- 
tions. I never seen one woman with 
so many; all her own,. too; none o’ 
mine. She’s a wonderful woman fer 
nussin’. They all want her when they 
’re sick, an’ bein’ there ’s so many, 
there ’s almost always one of ’em got 
suthin’ the matter, but: Sally kin pull 
"em through. She saved my life last 
summer was a year—her an’ Dr. Blood- 
good. I was awful low—abscesses on 
me intrills; but Sally’s nussin’ and 
Dr. Bloodgood’s doctorin’ pulled me 
through.”’ 

So it was agreed that Amzi should 
take the farm on shares, ‘‘Never in 
my life,”’ said Mrs. Hance, ‘‘did I have 
such comfort.’’ Nothing went wrong, 
or rather, nothing stayed wrong. If 
the pump handle broke Amzi patched 
it up, and said he thought it worked 
better than before. If the rain poured 
down on the hay he turned it over and 
over when the sun came out, remark- 
ing cheerily that the rain ‘‘ kinder fresh- 
ened it up.” 

He never saw the dark side of things, 
but always tried to make the best of 
everything. He bore malice toward 
no man, or only toward one who was a 
confirmed gossip and did not hesitate 
to lie about his neighbors when he 
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“ SHE GOT HER LAST YEAR’S BONNET OUT OF ITS 
BOX” 


wanted to make a point. Amzi looked 
almost wicked when he spoke of this 
man. 

“‘That Job Perkins,’’ said he, ‘‘is 
bound to git his come-up-ins. I never 
knowed a man to lie like him without 
gittin’ cotched some way. He don’t 
have no luck. Everythin’ goes ag’in 
him. His hoss died last year jes for 
nothin’ but ’cause it was his’n. He 
said it had been pizened, but it had n’t. 
It was just his come-up-ins. Now he’s 
got the chills, and his wife scrubbin’ 
the floor yisterday run a splinter two 
inches long under her thumb-nail. She 
had it cut out by the doctor, and now 
she has to have her thumb done up in 
a poultice, and carry it ’roun’ like it 
was a baby. It’s all his come-up-ins 
—that ’s just what it is, nothin’ else; 
that ’sso.” And Amzi shook his head 
reflectively. 

While Amzi was very communicative 
as far as his own affairs were concerned, 
he had an idea that he proved his loy- 
alty to his employer by being close- 
mouthed in matters that pertained to 
her business. I met him one day as 
he was pitching hay in the meadow 


along the roadside, and for the sake of 


engaging him in conversation I in- 
quired the price of hay. His voice 
had that peculiar up-and-down quality 
assumed on the negro-minstrel stage, 
and I could never resist the temptation 
to draw him out. 
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” 
“* THANK EE MA’AM,’ REPLIED THE NEGRO, TWISTING HIS HAT 

















Amzi stuck the prongs of his pitch- 
fork in the ground, and pushing back 
his old straw hat (the derby was for 
‘‘dress-up’’ occasions), hesitated a mo- 
ment, then said slowly: ‘“‘The price 
o’ hay depends upon different things. 
Last year’s hay is allus darer ’n this 
year’s hay, and whatsumever last year’s 
hay was this year’s hay ‘ll be cheaper 
—that is, it would be cheaper only this 
year’s hay is better 'n last year’s hay, 
so this year’s hay will be darer ’n last 
year's hay.”” 

‘‘What was the price of last year’s 
hay?’’ I asked. 

He let go his hold on the pitchfork, 
and bringing his brown forefinger down 
into the pink, seamed palm of his left 
hand, and wrinkling his forehead so 
that it looked like a piece of brown 
corduroy, he said, with a cunning 
gleam in his eye: 

“‘Ontrusty men got hold o’ last year’s 
hay an’ sol’ it fer the price o’ this year’s 
hay, that ’s good hay. Some men 
hain’t got no princip’l, they hain’t.” 

‘“*But what did Mrs. Hance get for 
last year’s hay?” I persisted. 

Amzi’s face brightened, for he saw a 
way out of the difficulty. 

*“What did Mis’ Hance get fer last 
year’s hay?” said he. ‘‘Why, last 
year’s hay wus oats.”’ 


II 


The next farm to that of Mrs. Hance 
belonged to Squire Pusley, a widower 
who was considered well off, as farmers 
go. He was a mean sort of a man, 
but honest, a not unusual combina- 
tion; and he held a mortgage on Mrs. 
Hance’s farm, for her husband lived 
better than farmers are apt to live, and 
it cost him a good deal to doit. Be- 
lieving that he would be able to pay it 
back without difficulty, he borrowed 
money of Squire Pusley and gave him 
a mortgage on the farm. An attack of 
pneumonia carried him off in his early 
prime, so that he really left an inheri- 
tance of debt to his wife. She wasa 
plucky woman and a good farmer, and, 
given time, Squire Pusley would be paid. 

_But the Squire was not anxious for 
his principal so long as his interest was 
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aid-regularly, for he enjoyed the privi- 
eae a talons for it himself. ao. 
Hance had never given the Squire 
much encouragement to call, so these 
semi-annual occasions were the only 
ones that found him in the little front 
parlor of the widow’s farmhouse. He 
was the opposite of the late Mr. Hance 
in every way, in character as well as 
appearance, and he knew it ; but as their 
farms adjoined each other, he thought 
it would be a good thing to marry 
the widow and throw them into one. 

One pleasant evening early in the 
summer, when the honeysuckles that 
clustered at the front of the house were 
sending their sweetest perfume through 
the open window into the little parlor, 
Mrs. Hance saw Squire Pusley coming 
gayly up the path—as gayly, that is, 
as his age and labor-stiffened joints 
would allow. She noticed that he was 
in gala-day attire, and that there was 
actually a bit of lilac in his buttonhole. 
Nothing could be farther apart than 
flowers and Squire Pusley, and Mrs. 
Hance said this to herself as she saw 
him approach. His were mean fea- 
tures, and his expression robbed them 
of none of their meanness. 

*‘I knew this was collection day, 
Squire,’” said Mrs. Hance, ushering 
him into the parlor, ‘‘and I am ready 
for you. Here’s your interest,’’ and 
she drew an envelope with the money 
in it from her pocket and handed it to 
the caller. The Squire took it in his 
horny fingers, and, opening the en- 
velope, counted it carefully, and then 
wrote a receipt and handed it to the 
widow, who stood waiting for him to 
take hisleave. But he wasin no hurry. 

‘*Mis’ Hance,’’ said he, ‘‘it wa’n’t 
only the interest money that brought 
me over here this evenin’, It was 
sumthin’ else. Can’t you guess what?” 
said he, trying to look sentimental, but 
succeeding so badly that Mrs. Hance 
exclaimed : 

**Yes, Iknow. That meadow fence 
is down again, and my pigs have got 
into your clover. Amzi was too busy 
with the hay to do anything with the 
fence to-day, but he will put it up the 
first thing in the morning.”’ 

‘*No, Mis’ Hance; "t wa’n’t that that 
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“SHE BLEW A BLAST”? 


brought me here this evenin’.. I’ma 
_ plain-spoken man, Mis’ Hance, an’ I 
don’t go round the long road when I 
can cut ’cross lots. You ’re a widder, 
an’ I ’m a widderer; our lan’s jine. 
Why should n’t our han’s jine?’’ 

‘ Squire Pusley had been preparing 
this speech for a long time, and he 
rattled it off very glibly. Mrs. Hance 
was not prepared, however, and she 
stared in stolid amazement at the old 
man. At last she said: 

**T think there must be some mistake, 
Squire Pusley; I do not understand 
you.” 

**My meanin ’s plain enough,’’ said 
the Squire, rather tartly, for her man- 
ner was not encouraging. ‘‘Will you 
marry me? That ’s the plain English 
of it.” 

‘*To be equally plain, Squire Pusley, 
I will not, and I am surprised that you 
dare ask me such a question.” 

‘Surprised at gittin’ sich a good 
offer, 1 guess,’’ replied the Squire, 
hotly. ‘‘I ’d make yer a much better 
husban’ than Joe Hance did, for I 
would n’t leave yer with a mortgage on 
yer farm.” 
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**Squire Pusley, if you say one word 
against my dead husband I ‘Il have you © 
thrown into the road,"’ said the indig- 
nant woman, her eyes fairly snapping 
with anger. She had hardly spoken 
when the voice of Amzi came through 
the window clearly and distinctly: 

“‘I ’m a-goin’ to turn the ole hawg 
out, Mis’ Hants.” 

Then there was silence for a moment, 
during which Squire Pusley’s face be- 
came purple with rage, while that of 
Mrs. Hance took on mingled expres- 
sions of amusement and surprise. 

“You called your hired nigger in to 
insult me, did you?”’ said the Squire. 
**A fine lady you are! But I ’ll make 
you pay for this, Abigail Hance,” and 
shaking his fist almost in her face, the 
irate Squire left the house and shuffled 
down the path as fast as he could, 
closing the gate behind him with a 
bang that almost broke the hinges. 
Mrs. Hance watched him until he dis- 
appeared; then she looked around the 
room to see if she was really awake and 
in her own parlor. Yes, everything 
was just as it always was, except that 
a bit of purple lilac lay on the floor, its 
fragrance crushed out by an angry 
boot-heel. Then Mrs. Hance went out 
in the dusk to look for Amzi, whose 
threat had so enraged the Squire and 
rid her of his hateful presence. She 
crossed over the bit of bleaching ground 
at the back of the house and walked 
down to the acre lot by the barn, but 
she saw nothing of the negro. So, 
raising her voice, she called: ‘‘Amzi! 
Am-zi!” 

Up the hillside came the answer in 
Amzi’s cheery tones: 

“‘I’m down here, Mis’ Hants, turn- 
in’ the ole hawg out’er Squire Pusley’s 
medder.”’ 

Mrs. Hance sat down upon a moss- 
covered boulder at her feet, and bury- 
ing her face in her hands shed a few 
tears in memory of the husband whose 
good name had been insulted by the 
mean-spirited Squire Pusley. Then 
she burst forth into a merry laugh 
which came very near turning into 
hysterics; for it was a trying scene she 
had gone through, notwithstanding its 
ridiculous denouement. ‘‘Well,’’ said 














she, as she arose from the boulder 
and walked slowly back to the house. 
‘‘Amzi certainly proved himself my 
‘protector’ this evening.”’ 

Amzi’s early education had been 
neglected, but Sally, whom he adored, 
not only for her good looks,—she was a 
comely mulatto,—had learned to read 
and write, and of this Amzi was very 
proud. ‘‘Sally ’s gota heapo’ larnin’,’’ 
he would say. ‘‘She ’s a real scholard, 
she is so; she can read readin’ and 
ritin’, too. Well, I s’pose I’m better 
off without it, fer ef I could read read- 
in’, I'd allus be a stoppin’ off work to 
do it. Book larnin’ is a good thing fer 
wimen, but men had n’t orter to take 
the time away from their work fer sich 
things.”’ ; 

All the same, it was a great grief to 
Amzi that he could not read and that 
he was obliged to make his “‘ mark ’’ on 
occasions that called for his signature. 

‘‘I kin make a good mark ef I have a 
good pen. Thar ’s a great deal in 
pens. Why, I ’ve seed some pens 
that could n’t make no mark at all.’’ 

I think Amzi would have felt less 
badly than he did on the subject of his 
education if he had only been able to 
read Sally’s letters. Sally was proud 
of her accomplishment as a correspon- 
dent, and she wrote Amzi long letters 
when she was away from home, which 
was most of the time, and he would 
carry them around in his pocket for 
days before he could make up his mind 
to ask any one to read them to him. 
One evening Mrs. Hance saw him sit- 
ting on the big stone which served as 
the kitchen doorstep, with his spec- 
tacles on his nose and a letter spread 
out on his knees. As she got within a 
few feet of him she:saw that the letter 
was upside down, but she did n’t like 
to tell him so. -At last he got it right 
side up, purely by accident, and he was 
saying to himself: 

**There ’san A. I kin allus tell an 
A when I see it, fer it stands fer Amzi. 
If ’ritin’ wus all A’s I could read it 
well enough, but it ’s got so many 
other pesky little letters in it I can’t 
"member ’em all. Oh, Mis’ Hants, is 
that you? How you skeert me!”’ 

_ “Sit still, Amzi,’’ said Mrs. Hance; 
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“HE SHUFFLED DOWN THE PATH AS FAST AS HE 
COULD ” 


*‘don’t let me disturb you if you are 
reading a letter. I suppose it ’s from 
Sally. Is it good or bad news?’’ 

“It ’s good news, Mis’ Hants; bad 
news never comes in letters. Letters 
is too slow fer bad news. I allus know 
when I get a letter thet it’s good news, 
fer good news ‘Il keep. Would n’t you 
like to read it, Mis’ Hants?’’ 

“Thank you, Amzi,’’ said Mrs. 
Hance, taking the letter and reading it 
to herself. 

**S’pose you wus to read it out loud; 
I would n't mind hearin’ it agin. 
Sally ’s letters ll bear a powerful lot 
o’ readin’.”’ 

This is the letter that Mrs. Hance 
read after laying in a good stock of 
breath : 


Dear Amzi I received your kind and wellcom 
letter and was Moor than glad too here frum you 
and to know that you are well and I am well at the 
present time of my riting and hopd that wen thes 
few lines Reach you that they may find you the 
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same Mis Green and I started too Camp meetin 
and just Got to the train in Time too get left I tell 
you wot i was verry Much disapointed for I had set 
my hart upon Gowing there Thursday nite anuther 
lady and myself went to a Pamrama at the bethul 
church it wus verry nice The wether is very 
changeble hear and i think that thir will be A 
verry erly fall I Hope to be in Rosetown befor 
winter sets in every thursday nite the Liberty hor- 
net band give A open aire concurt on the beach 
The music is grand well my dear husbun as I have 
no Moor to say at present I will draw my letter to 
a clos by sayin good by answer soon from your 
luving wif Sally Crow. P.S. dear husbun you 
must excuse this way of writing as one letter has 
been started since Munday as I did not have the 
time to Finish on Munday there was a trific storm 
it swep things as it went and struck a bed and 
Dubled all of the Bed-Close all up in A heep But 
strange to say it did not set nothing A Fier This 
mornin’ I got out of my bed at six o’clock and 
looked out of My winder acros the warter and the 
win was a blowin the leaves of the trees and it 
was a Beautiful site I am Agowin too the consut 
this evenin thire is nothin like goin roun and seein 
All the world and its sights I do not want nuthing 
out off my Trounk as sumur is almost to an End I 
got a new dress and new shooes mad too Order I 
think that I have writun you A good long Letter 
and I think that you out too writ me a longer one 
good by giv my love to mis Hants and doctur 
Bludgud anser soon From Sally. 


. Amzi’s face as Mrs. Hance read this 
letter was a study in the expression of 
gratified pride. 

*“Well, now, ain’t thet aletter? She 
*s got everything in. What a place 
Rasberrry Park is. Little of every- 
thing ’s goin’ on there, and Sally she ’s 
seein’ it all. Thet ’sright. I’m glad 
*nuff thet one o’ us can git ’roun’ and 
see what ’s goin’ on; yes, lam. I’m 
glad one o’ us can git roun’, and I’m 
glad thet one ’s Sally, fer she ’s got 
such an eddication she can ’preciate 
travellin’. I ain’t never been further 
nor Trenton, I ain’t, but I seen nuff 
there to show me thet it wants an eddi- 
cation to 'preciate travel, and thet’s 
wot Sally ’s got. Yes, I’m glad thet 
ef only one o’ us can go, Sally ’s thet 
one. S’pose ’t wus me, I never could 
write such letters. Why, it’s as good 
as goin’ to read one o’ Sally’s letters, 
and no trouble of gettin’ roun’, 
nuther.”’ 





Mrs. Hance gave him back the let- 
ter, which he folded up carefully and 
tucked away in the lining of his hat. 


III 


Amzi believed in the. old proverb, 
‘*Early to bed and early to rise.”’ 
Eight o'clock found him stretched 
upon his cot under the eaves in the 
open attic. It did n’t take him long 
to get to bed, nor long to get asleep. 
Such a thing as a nightgown found no 
place in Amzi’s wardrobe. The old 
flannel shirt that he wore during the 
day served the purpose of a gown by 
night. ‘*Too much changin’ o’ clothes 
was bad fer the health,”’ he said, and 
there was no reason to fear that his 
health was going to suffer from any 
such cause. Once asleep, I think the 
house might have fallen down about 
his ears without awakening him. Mrs. 
Hance had found this out when she 
wanted to call him one evening about 
nine o'clock to drive the bull out of 
the dooryard. She gave up in despair, 
and the bull remained master of the 
situation until morning. When she 
told Amzi of her efforts to awaken 
him, he said: 

‘**Pears like I did hear some one call 
me in the night. I ’m awful sorry, 
Mis’ Hants; why did n’t you call louder 
or shake me?- That would a-woke me 
up. I’ma werry light sleeper, I am.” 

As Mrs. Hance had shouted in his 
ear until she was hoarse, and had 
shaken him by the shoulder until she 
was afraid she would push him out of 
bed, she did n’t share the opinion that 
he was a light sleeper. However, it 
was seldom that he was wanted in the 
night, so she was glad that he did 
sleep so soundly after his hard day’s 
work. .Although he slept soundly, he 
awoke early. Amzi arose with the 
dawn. 

**I can’t lie abed till sunrise,” he 
would say, “‘there ’s too much good 
light gone by thet time. When dawn 
breaks at half-past three, I can get a 
heap o’ work done before the air gets 
hot with the sun.” 

Until Mrs. Hance got used to his 
early hours, she used to think that 
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tramps had got into the house, for it 
seemed to her somewhere about the 
middle of the night that she heard the 
back stairs creaking under the muffled 
tread of Amzi’s bare feet. One hot 
July morning she heard him go out 
with the dawn, but the breakfast hour 
came and he did not return. Maggie, the 
** greenhorn’”’ who did the rough work 
about the house, was sent out to look 
for him, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. She looked everywhere she 
could think of about the place, and 
then, taking the old tin horn down 
from its nail behind the kitchen door, 
she blew a blast that would have 
brought a blush of envy to the cheek 
of a fish peddler. ‘‘If he don’t hare 
that,’’ said she, as she looked out over 
the dew-covered meadow, ‘‘he’ll nivver 
hare auld Gabriel’s horn, indade.’’ 

**Have you looked everywhere, Mag- 
gie?’’ asked Mrs. Hance. 

**Shure, ma’am, there ’s not a bit of 
the place I have n’t hunted. Hist a 
while. I was n’t at the woodshed, be- 
yant,”” and away she started for the 
woodshed by the barn. In a moment 
more Mrs. Hance, who was standing in 
the kitchen doorway, heard a cry such 
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as had never reached her ears before. 
It was like the wail of alost soul. She 
ran as fast as her trembling limbs would 
permit toward the woodshed, whence 
the sound proceeded, and there she saw 
Maggie wringing her hands, the pic- 
ture of terrified ignorance, and Amzi 
stretched out upon the ground, ap- 
parently unconscious, the blood flow- 
ing from a wound in his bare foot and 
staining the white chips that lay about. 
“*He ’s kilt intoirely, the poor cray- 
thur,’’ exclaimed the girl with another 
wail, but a deep groan from the pros- 
trate man discredited her diagnosis. 
Mrs. Hance was equal to the emer- 
gency. The bloody axe that lay by 
Amzi’s side told how the gaping wound 
had been made. Excitement often 
gives us strength to accomplish that 
which in our calmer moments would 
be impossible. The two women suc- 
ceeded in getting the unfortunate man 
to the house, and there they laid him 
on the settee in the sitting-room. 
While Mrs. Hance washed the wounded 
foot with cold water and tied it up in 
strong bandages, Maggie harnessed 
Kitty to the farm wagon and drove 
into Birdlington for Dr. Bloodgood, 
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The doctor was eating his breakfast 
when she arrived, but her wild Irish 
nature and warm heart were not to be 
restrained by conventionalities. 

**Come, come quick, docther dar- 
lint,” she cried, rushing into the dining- 
room. ‘‘The poor black man is kilt 
intoirely, and mistress wants yez to 
come back with me and save his loife.’’ 

Leaving his breakfast unfinished— 
no unusual thing for the doctor to do— 
he questioned the excited girl as to the 
nature of the accident, got together 
such remedies as were necessary, and 
set off at once in the farm wagon. 
When they reached the house, Amzi 
was feeling very much better, and he 
was quite able and rather anxious to 
tell the story of his misfortune. 

**It wus jes’ this way,” said he. ‘“‘I 
crep’ down stairs werry airly this morn- 
in’, fer there wus some wood wantin’ 
to be chopped fer the kitchen fire. I’d 
got behint han’ with the wood on ac- 
count o’ hayin’. So I sez to myself, 
sez I, I'll jes’ get sum o’ thet wood 
split up fer the busy part o’ the day 
begins. It was putty warm this morn- 
in’, so I lowed I ’d leave off my shoes, 
the cool yearth felt so pleasant to my 
feet. Then I began a-choppin’. The 
ole axe had jes’ bin groun’ and it cut as 
easy as goin’ through butter; but all at 
wunst I struck an onery piece o’ wood 
with a knot inter it. The ole axe she 
shied off to one side jes’ where my foot 
wus, an’ she cut clean inter it. The 
next thing I knowed wus nuthin’. 
Then I heerd Maggie a-screechin’ and 
seen Mis’ Hants a-standin’ over me, 
but I wus too clean gone to speak. I 
must a drapped off agin, fer the next 
time I knowed anythin’, I wus a-lyin’ in 
here with my foot all done up and Mis’ 
Hants a-feedin’ me with suthin’ thet 
bunt me all thewaydown my winepipe.” 

Having told his tale, Amzi sank back 
exhausted, and Mrs. Hance gave him 
another teaspoonful of brandy for fear 
that he would faint again. Dr. Blood- 
good removed the bandages, and was 
shocked at the seriousness of the 
wound. 

“‘This is a pretty bad business, 
Amzi,” said he; “‘this cut is five inches 
Jong and nearly an inch deep.” 
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“Yer don’t say so!” said Amzi. 
**Five inches long and nearly an inch 
deep—my! my! Well, thet is lucky.’ 

**Lucky,”’ said the doctor, ‘*I don’t 
see anything very lucky about sucha 
wound as that.” 

‘I wus jes’ a thinkin’ how lucky it 
wus thet I ’d left off my shoes. They 
‘d a bin clean ruined with a cut five 
inches long and nearly an inch deep. 
Shoes won’t stan’ no sich blow as thet. 
It ’s jes’ luck, so it is.’’ 

The doctor dressed the wound and 
put on new bandages, and with the 
help of Mrs. Hance and Maggie got 
Amzi up to the little hall bedroom on 
the second floor and into the snowy 
bed. 

**Yer’ ain’t goin’ to put me inter this 
air bed?’”’ said he, protestingly. 

*“Yes, we are,’’ replied the doctor. 
*“We are going to make you as com- 
fortable as possible, for you won’t be 
able to get outdoors again inside of 
two weeks.” 

**For the Lawd’s sake, doctor, don’t 
say thet.” 

“It ’s true, Amzi, and whether you 
ever have the use of your foot again 
depends upon your keeping quiet.”’ 

**I ’m thankful, ef thet ’s so, thet 
the hay ’s all in. Thar ’s more luck, 
not to git laid up till after hayin’ time.”’ 

**Now, doctor, if you will help me, 
we will pull this bedstead around so 
that Amzi can see out of the window,”’ 
said Mrs. Hance. The change was 
soon made, and Amzi was propped up 
with snowy pillows, which threw his 
black face into strong relief against 
their whiteness. 

“*Ef this ’ere ain’t jes’ too much!”’ 
exclaimed he, his eyes turned toward 
the open window. ‘‘There ain’t no 
*scuse fer feelin’ lonesome here, with 
such a fine view o’ the cimetry, and as 
many as three fune’ls a day a-goin’ by” ; 
and a smile of profound contentment 
passed over the optimist’s face, suc- 
ceeded by a look of eager anticipation 
as the slow tread of horses’ feet heard 
upon the turnpike announced the ap- 
proach of a funeral cortége. 


THE END 











a Uncertainties of Literature 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


THERE may be encouragement for 
young writers—and for some older ones 
—in the facts gleaned from the manu- 
script book of a man of some experience 
in the literary field. He never had 
thought of collating these facts to dis- 
cover just how much of persistence and 
patience is necessary to success, but an 
inquisitive friend did it for him. The 
paar es, org and uncertainties of 
independent literary effort were under 
discussion, and inquiry was made as to 
the average number of publications to 
which manuscript was sent before it 
was accepted, so far as his experience 
went. 

“‘T never have figured it out,’’ he re- 
plied, “‘but if you ’re interested, there 
is my manuscript book. See what you 
can make out of it.’’ 

The book in question was well kept, 
and it revealed some interesting facts. 
The title of every article and story was 
entered in alphabetical order, to- 
gether with a statement as to whether 
it was ordered or prepared ** on specu- 
lation.’’ Of course, in discussing the 
uncertainties of independent literary 
effort, the ordered articles and stories 
must be omitted. They are disposed 
of before they are written, and cannot 
properly be included in the calculations 
of a young man who lacks the neces- 
sary reputation to bring him orders. 
Of fifty-three others taken from the 
book at random — fifty-three articles 
and stories that had been finally ac- 
cepted, — forty-four were rejected by 
the editors to whom they were first 
sent, and of these forty-four only 
twelve passed muster on the second 
trial. Still, he had been more fortu- 
nate in second choice than in any other, 
as the table herewith given will show. 
The number of trials required to dis- 

pose of the fifty-three manuscripts was 
as follows, the figures 1n the last column 
—"* the total accepted on each 
trial: 
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Total, 53 


“*That,’’ it was suggested, ‘‘makes 
an average of a fraction over five trials 
for each manuscript disposed of.”’ 

**So low as that,” returned the owner 
of the book. ‘‘I should have estimated 
it at eight, but the book is right, of 
course. I enter everything in that, as 
you will notice, including the name of 
the publication to which an article is 
sent and the date it is mailed. In this 
way I am able to tell where it is and 
how long it has been held.”’ 

But the method of keeping the book 
has nothing to do with the subject 
under discussion. The point is that 
the young writer is quite likely to be 
discouraged by the first refusal, and he 
has no reason to be. He hears of an 
occasional successful novel that had 
many tribulations before it secured a 
publisher, but he does not realize that 
that is quite the rule with shorter 
stories and miscellaneous articles. He 
debates a long time where he shall send 
his story, and finally selects what he 
deems the most suitable publication, 
totally unmindful of the fact that no 
living man can tell with any certainty 
what a particular editor wants. He is 
optimistic in the extreme when he 
sends it out, and ‘he is correspondingly 
discouraged if it comes back. By the 
time it comes back from the third pub- 
lication he is ready to tear it up, and 
yet twenty-seven of these fifty-three 
finally accepted manuscripts were re- 
jected by the- first three editors to 
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whom they were submitted, and one 
was taken after it had been returned 
twenty-nine times. That certainly 
shows the value of patience and per- 
sistence. 

‘*As a matter of fact,” asserted the 
owner of the manuscript book, “‘no 
one can tell what will be acceptable to 
a certain editor, and any one who as- 
sumes that he can, is an impostor. I 
have disposed of manuscripts where I 
least expected, and I have failed to 
sell where I thought it was a certainty. 
Furthermore, I have discovered that 
editors themselves, who presumably 
keep careful watch of what other editors 
are doing, know no more about it than 
Ido. Ihave had manuscripts returned 
to me with the kindly suggestion that 
I submit it to such-and-such a periodi- 
cal, ‘to which it seems especially 
suited,’ but I have yet to dispose of 
an article by following this well-meant 
advice. I appreciate the courtesy that 
prompts it, but the editors invariably 
have ‘guessed wrong’ in these in- 
stances. The only thing to do is to 
use one’s best judgment and keep the 
article going. If it is reasonably good 
—or even only fair,—it is practically a 
sure thing that some editor wants it, 
the problem being to find out which 
one, and that can be done only by ex- 
perimenting. I do not mean to say 
that manuscript should be sent out 
haphazard to any one. Judgment and 
experience are of value, but their value 
is distressingly uncertain, and even the 
most experienced err with great fre- 
quency. When I first started in, a 
friend whose literary work had made 
him independent undertook to help me 
with his advice, but I found that he 
‘guessed wrong’ about as often as I 
did. He had acquired a reputation 
that helped him to dispose of his manu- 
scripts—and there is no gainsaying that 
reputation is a wonderful help, — but 
mine had to go solely on their merits. 

**This matter of réputation, too, is 
something that troubles the beginner. 
He is inclined to think he has it long 
before he really has, and when the 
truth is forced upon him it is another 
discouragement. The first story that 
I had published in a leading magazine 
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swelled me up tremendously. I thought 
the battle was over, that all the other 
editors would see that story, and 
that general recognition would follow 
as a matter of course. I flooded the 
other magazines with stories—and they 
all came back. It was a shock to me 
to learn that one story does not make 
a reputation, except in isolated in- 
stances, any more than one swallow 
makes a summer, and that it was neces- 
sary for me to keep plodding along in 
the same old way and with the same 
old discouragements. The other edi- 
tors really did n’t care whether I had 
had a story published or not; it is only 
when a name becomes well and favor- 
ably known to the reading public that it 
begins to count, and it does n’t count 
for so much then as one would think. 
Manuscript prepared ‘on speculation’ 
still experiences many vicissitudes, but 
less of it has to be prepared that way 
and the name assures it a greater share 
of attention. Still, I think you would 
be surprised to know how much manu- 
script of well-known writers is re- 
jected. But they don’t tear it up—not 
if they are wise. They simply make 
caustic remarks about the ignorance 
and short-sightedness of the editor, 
and try again. 

“In my own case—and I am making 
a fairly good living by my literary 
work, although I do not claim the 
right to be classed among the ‘well- 
known writers’ as yet—I never destroy 
anything that I have written. I used 
to do it, and I do not think I exag- 
gerate when I say I never destroyed 
anything that I did not have cause to 
regret it later. The time always has 
come when that story or that article 
could have been used to advantage. 
So now, when anything has ‘gone the 
limit,’ I carefully file it away and wait. 
Within the last month I have disposed 
of a story that was turned down with 
startling unanimity three or four years 
ago. Conditions have changed since 
then, and it suddenly occurred to me 
one day that there ought to be a chance 
for that old story, so I hauled it out, 
made some changes in it—and sold it. 
You never can tell when some one will 
come along who wants just the thing 











that no one wanted a year or so ago, 
and these opportunities will increase 
as your name becomes better known. 
Like the merchant, it is well for the 
literary man to have something in 
stock, and most of them have, although 
not as a matter of choice in most cases. 
“‘Then there is another discourage- 
ment—the matter of payment for ac- 
cepted manuscript. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, payment is made 
on publication and not on acceptance, 
and there is no telling when an accepted 
article will be published. I once had 
to wait eighteen months for a paltry 
little $5 check for a trifling sketch I 
had written, and one of the leading 
magazines devoted to articles of a con- 
troversial nature kept me on the anxious 
seat for eight months before sending 
me a $60 check of which I was sadly 
in need. I have frequently waited six 
months and on several occasions a full 
year, and that is mighty discouraging 
to a man who at best is bound to have 
a hard time getting started. Financial 
inability to wait has forced many a 
bright writer to give up in despair and 
accept a salaried position that practi- 
cally destroyed his opportunity to suc- 
ceed in a field that would have paid 
him much better in the end. On a 
newspaper, for instance, he is at least 
sure of a certain amount on a certain 
day, and that appeals strongly to him 
after the uncertainties of independent 
literary work. Then, too, he argues 
that he can continue his independent 
work in his leisure time, and some- 
times he does it, but as a rule he finds 
that he has n’t much leisure, and the 
newspaper soon has him for good. As 
a matter of fact, to succeed in literature 
without experiencing many hardships 
aman should have an independent in- 
come, sufficient to make the time of 
payment for his articles more or less 
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immaterial to him, but few have that, 
and the others must be patient and 
persevering. Just let the young writer 
remember that the most experienced 
R ogo wrong’ with great frequency, 
that the rejection of an article by even 
ten or twelve editors does not imply 
that it is necessarily lacking in merit, 
but only that it is not suited to their 
present needs, and that there is a good 
deal more than an even chance that 
some one would like to have it. Act- 
ing on that idea, I have found that 
there is very little of my work that I 
have had to file away even temporarily, 
although nearly a third of it (excluding 
ordered matter) has gone to eight or 
more publications before it was finally 
accepted. 

*“Nor does the rejection of a story by 
a few editors necessarily mean that the 
writer will have to accept a lower price 
for it than he had expected. Almost 
without exception, the stories that 
have brought me the highest rate have 
been rejected by one or more editors 
before they were sold. I recall one 
that, when written, I would gladly 
have disposed of for $50, and a few 
months later I would have thought 
myself lucky to get $25; but the tenth 
editor to whom I sent it paid me $75 
without question. I had a similar ex- 
perience with another story that was 
rejected by six editors before it was 
accepted. I mention these facts merely 
to show howlittle the rejection of a story 
counts as a criterion of either its merit 
or its commercial value. It may be 
worth nothing to one editor and a great 
deal to another, and the editor himself 
is the only judge, because he alone 
knows the conditions existing in his 
office—what he has on hand and what 
he needs.”’ 

Surely there is encouragement for 
the young writer in this. 
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PHILISTINE AND FADDIST 


BY WILLIAM YOUNG 
I 


Samson, what wealth and recompense was thine ]— 
Thou, the Philistine’s first and direst foe! 
Scourge of the horny-hided human swine— 
A breed that to our sorrow still we know! 
Actor, in that first theatre of earth, 
What triumph, even in thy last despair, 
Feeding with agony the scoffer’s mirth, 
To feel thy strength return upon thee there! 
Once more the ribald banter of the town, 
The fool’s guffaw, 1o hear—and then to bow 
Thyself upon the pillars !—Ah, ev’n now, 
How many a slave, condemned to play the clown, 
Would gladly with thy fate’s hard terms comply— 
The grinder’s toil, bonds, blindness—thus to die! 


II 


And yet, to give thine enemy his due, 
As still he flourishes from age to age, 
Though scant his knowledge, and his virtues few, 
One crime hath he avoided—patronage. 
Nor hath it been his wont, we must allow, 
To pose as high-priest of each passing cult, 
And muse, and beat upon an empty brow, 
And pose again, and publish the result, 
As doth a witling of his kin to-day, 
In madd’ning plati- and beati-tudes. 
Thou, thai didst wield so ably, in thy feuds, 
The jaw-bone of an ass, O Samson, pray, 
Wake once again, and with this blatant bore 
Smite the Philistine, as in days of yore! 





“Who Is Mr. Chesterton ?”’ 


By RANDALL BLACKSHAW 


ONE of the keenest critics in America 
writes to me: ‘‘ Who is Mr. Chesterton? 
Is he somebody very much in particu- 
lar? I have been cosmically tickled by 
his‘ Defendant.’ It’s the biggest laugh 
I have heard for a long, long time—be- 
fore I was-born, probably. Job had a 
vein of the same kind, but Job had 
many disadvantages. ”’ 

To be asked by Mr. John Morley to 
write for the English Men of Letters 
series is a compliment few young au- 
thors receive. Most of these biograph- 
ies are by veterans such as Sir Leslie 
Stephen, Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse, Augustine Birrell, and Sir Al- 
fred Lyall, whose “‘Tennyson’’ ap- 
peared this year. The name of Gilbert 
K. Chesterton came as a surprise when 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announced 
that a life of Robert Browning from his 
pen would follow Mr. Dobson’s “‘ Rich- 
ardson.’” Inquiries as to the identity 
of this writer have not yet been as fully 
answered as one would expect them to 
be in the case of a young man who has 
come so rapidly to the front. When 
he published ‘“‘The Defendant,’’* in 
October, 1901, he was virtually un- 
known, so that his reputation, such as 
it is, is a thing of little more than one 
year’s growth. This little book, con- 
sisting of sixteen brief essays,reprinted, 
with one exception, from The Speaker, 
received such consideration as is seldom 
accorded so slight a work, unless its 
author be a writer of repute. The 
audacity of its “‘defences’’ of Penny 
Dreadfuls, Rash Vows, Publicity,China 
Shepherdesses, Slang, Baby-Worship, 
and other things that either needed no 
defence, or seemed incapable of any, 
fairly took the reader’s breath away. 
To say that there is not a dull page in 
the book would be grossly to under- 
state the case: there is not a dull sen- 
tence—one might almost say, a dull 
word—in it. 

It would be easy to dismiss it as a 


*“ The Defendant.” 
&Co, §$r.25. 


By Gilbert Chesterton, Dodd, Mead 


series of studies in paradox; for to the 
author’s apprehension, W. S. Gilbert 
eh short of the truth, in singin 

**Things are seldom what they seem.’ 

To his thinking they are never so— 
particularly if they seem bad of ugly. 
As he sees it, whatever is, is right, or 
can be made right ; and it is every one’s 
duty to help mend it. Ina long and 
belated review, Zhe Atheneum, alluding 
to the definition of “paradox” as “stand- 
ing on one’s head to attract attention,” 
declared that Mr. Chesterton not only 
stood on his head, but cut his throat, 
to attract attention. This indicated 
that the critic—himself not averse to 
the use of extreme language—had, in 
one sense, swallowed the book whole, 
while in another he had refused to swal- 
low it at all. In other words, he had 
read it at a sitting, which was as great 
a mistake as to devote an entire concert 
to Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies. One 
**Defence’’ an evening, or at most two, 
is the way it should be read; and one 
must remember that the essays were 
originally intended to be taken up at 
intervals of a week. 

A new edition of ‘‘The Defendant’”’ 
has just appeared—with a Preface ‘‘In 
Defence of a New Edition.” Mr. 
Chesterton says he would never dream 
of discussing criticism upon the book 
as literature, first because it would be 
ridiculous to do so, and second because 
there is, in his opinion, much justice in 
the criticism it has received in that re- 
gard. But he does defend its optimism, 
insisting that the essays ‘‘are ethically 
sincere, since they seek to remind men 
that things must be loved first and im- 
proved afterwards.” It is this obvious 
sincerity that gives the book its great- 
est value. It has a literary style of its 
own, and an abundance of wit, and no 
one can read it through slowly, as it 
should be read, without feeling that 
the obviously youthful author is sure of 
attaining a position among the fore- 
most critics of his day. 

The Academy, reviewing certain es- 
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says of his,—in a style almost as bril- 
liant as his own,—advised him to bury 
himself in the desert for a few years, 
before bringing out another book. Per- 
haps it would be as well if this advice 
could be taken, but there is no likeli- 
hood that it will; for although the 
public has not yet ‘‘risen at’’ Mr. Ches- 
terton,—to borrow a phrase from the 
dramatic critics,—the publishers have ; 
and not only is his life of Browning 
about to appear, under the Macmillan 
imprint, but already Mr. A. L. Humph- 
reys (whose a/ias is ‘* Hatchards”’) has 
brought out a volume of his later 
papers from The Daily News and The 
Speaker, devoted to “‘Twelve Types” 
so divergent as Charlotte Bronté, Ros- 
tand, Charles II., Stevenson, Savon- 
arola, etc., and Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, the English publishers of 
The Bookman, in which some of his 
most brilliant biographical studies have 
seen the light, issue a series of ‘‘ Book- 
man Booklets,’’ mostly from his pen; 
there has been talk, moreover, of a new 
volume of his poems, though I believe 
in this case publication has been in- 
definitely postponed. With half a 
dozen publishers competing for his 
work, and the daily, weekly, and 
monthly press ready to print anything 
he may write, it will be a long while 
before he can promise himself a sojourn 
in the desert, however welcome a diver- 
sion it might afford from the hurry- 
scurry of London journalism. When 
he does betake himself to the Sahara, 
we may depend on his finding abun- 
dant inspiration there. 

In saying that Mr. Chesterton was 
virtually unknown when “‘ The Defend- 
ant’’ appeared, a little more than a 
year ago, I do not mean that he had 
not previously appeared before the 
public, but only that the public had 
failed to see him. In 1900 he had 
brought out, through R. Brimley John- 
son, a little volume of delightful non- 
sense verses, called ‘‘Greybeards at 
Play,” with spirited illustrations by 
himself; and in the same year, through 
the enterprising Grant Richards, there 
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appeared also a book of serious import, 
entitled “‘The White Knight, and 
Other Poems.”’ These two works 
were followed, in 1901, by an (undated) 
collection of ‘‘Nonsense Rhymes” by 
the late Cosmo Monkhouse, with illus- 
trations by G. K. C.,- conceived and 
executed in a spirit of admirable droll- 
ery. So we have here a critic of singu- 
lar originality and force, a poet of 
imagination, a writer of nonsense verses, 
and a spirited draughtsman. 

So far as I can learn, no sketch of 
Mr. Chesterton's life has been printed, 
but I have picked up some information 
on the subject that will interest my 
inquiring friend in America, and the 
readers of the life of Browning, which 
the Macmillans hope to bring out by 
the end of the present month. He is 
a Londoner born and bred, it seems, 
and will reach the age of thirty some- 
time this year. St. Paul’s School is his 
alma mater; and I am told that he 
was an intellectual leader among his 
fellow-students there, and that of a 
little school society of nine members, 
of which he was the president, seven 
subsequently became, in turn, presi- 
dents of the Union at Oxford. His 
father—Edward Chesterton, a success- 
ful real-estate agent, whose name ap- 
pears on the title-page of a volume of 
nursery verse written and illustrated 
by himself—destined the son to a busi- 
ness Career, and for a time he knew the 
drudgery of desk-work in publishing 
houses, at first with Redway, and after 
Redway’s failure with Fisher Unwin. 
Three years ago, largely at the instance 
of Mr. Johnson, publisher of ‘The De- 
fendant,”” he abandoned trade, and 
threw himself heart and soul into liter- 
ary journalism — with results wholly 
gratifying to himself and his editors. 
That he is a husband and a father is a 
fact that has at least an indirect bearing 
on his literary work. If thus far his 
essays have won the attention of the 
critics rather than of the crowd, it may 
be confidently expected that his biog- 
raphy of Browning will soon establish 
him in the favor of the public as well. 





The Opus Magnum of Frederic W. H. Myers 






By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


THIS opus magnum* has a pathetic 
character because of the death of its 
author January 17,.1901. If he could 
tell what he has learned since then our 
regret would be less poignant that he 
did not bring to its conclusion the work 
on which he spent so many toilsome 
years. This could not have been com- 
pleted and edited in a more satisfactory 
manner. Fortunately the editors, Miss 
Newnham and Mr. Hodgson, have not 
been obliged to add anything to what 
Mr. Myers had written, but only to 
bring together his fragments to com- 
plete his ninth chapter and to consti- 
tute the next and last. In the revision 
and re-arrangement of the huge appen- 
dices a great deal remained for them 
to do. One cannot but admire the 
piety with which they have completed 
and presented the labors of their friend. 
The mechanical and numerical arrange- 
ment of the book is perfect in its kind. 
The ‘‘syllabuses’’ corresponding to the 
sections of the book are admirable sum- 
maries of their contents and should be 
a great help to the judicious reader, 
while, perhaps, they are a premium 
upon the negligence of the indolent 
reviewer. 

Here is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant book that has been written on 
a subject which has engaged, and which 
still engages, the interest of mankind 
toan unparalleled degree. It emanates 
from a personal source that will com- 
mend it to many readers for whom 
Frederic Myers touched nothing that 
he did not beautify; to whom his 
‘“Wordsworth”’ was equal to the best 
numbers of the ‘English Men of Let- 
ters’’; his ‘‘St. Paul’’ a poem of im- 
passioned beauty; his various essays 
upon classical and modern literature 
remarkable for their delicate interpre- 
tations. It is conceivable that for the 
ultra-scientific he has the defects of his 
poetic qualities for such a study as this 
on which, as on an altar, he consumed 
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his life. These will prefer the methods 
and results of Mr. Podmore’s drier 
mind. And those called Spiritualists 
will take little pleasure in him. It is 
true that he concedes to these an irre- 
ducible minimum of discarnate .voices 
and appearances; and it is also true, 
and much more important, that he 
argues carefully, and for himself con- 
clusively, for a life of the soul indepen- 
dent of the physical organism. But 
so distasteful to him is the average 
quality of ‘‘spiritualism’’ that he con- 
fesses to a half reluctant feeling in 
admitting the topic into his work, 

so humiliating is the confession that must be made 
of the fraud and folly which have made of spiritual- 
ism a kind of by-word in scientific circles; which 
have presented the very men who have obtained the 
first inklings of momentous truths in the guise of a 
credulous sect, preyed upon by a specially repulsive 
group of impostors. 


But for a great many readers this vo- 
luminous work will have an attraction, 
not superior to that of its central 
theme (an impossibility), but quite 
apart from it—the attraction of Mr. 
Myers’s beautifuland imaginative mind. 
Hampered with technicalities which 
might well have been fatal to all liter- 
ary charm, he frequently escapes from 
these into an atmosphere of high spirit- 
ual imagination from which there floats 
down to us a strange, unearthly song 
most moving to our hearts. 

There is no doubt concerning the 
central purpose of this exhaustive ex- 
position. It is to snatch a victory for 
those heretofore believing in the com- 
munication of discarnate with incarnate 
spirits from what, for a time, seemed 
to be a ruinous defeat. It is true that 
the average Spiritualist, with here and 
there one of more than average in- 
struction and penetration, has hastily 
assumed that all the products of those 
mental processes which are recondite 
and occult are grist for his particular 
mill. But the scientific tendency has 
been to the conclusion that these dark- 
ling mental processes are inimical-to 
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intermundane communication. So 
much has been remanded to the sphere 
of interaction between mortal minds 
and between a subliminal and supra- 
liminal self that the scientific ask, 
**Why not thesrest?’” Mr. Myers as- 
sures us that he began his studies in 
this spirit, but, as he went on, found 
areas of inexpugnable fact which he 
could not make subject to the incar- 
nate sovereignty of mundane life. 


This book, designed originally to carry on, as 
continuously and coherently as possible, the argu- 
ment and exposition of facts which in ‘‘ Phantasms 
of the Living” I had aided in setting before serious 
readers, has been forced unexpectedly forward by 
sheer force of evidence, until now it must dwell 
largely on the extreme branch of the subject, far 
beyond the reserves and cautious approaches of the 
earlier work. 


This change in the cradle has corre- 
sponded with a profound change in 
the centre of gravity of the great mass 
of evidence bearing upon the matter in 
dispute. Ten years ago there was most 
evidence for telepathy between the 
living; next most for phantasms of the 
dead; least for the possession of carnal 
organisms by discarnate spirits. But 
recent phenomena have, we are told, 
advanced this possession to the front 
rank. Whether Mr. Myers’s ninth 
chapter with its elaborate appendix 
justifies this representation, the in- 
dividual reader must decide. It is at 
this point that our regret for Mr. 
Myers’s untimely death acquires its 
sharpest edge. Certainly his ninth 
chapter, in the course of which he let 
fall his pen, will not impress the reader 
as the writer was himself impressed by 
the evidence pressing on his mind. It 
might have done so, if he had lived to 
finish it. 

In a succession of nine chapters, with 
appendices corresponding of more than 
equal bulk, we are led along a path 
which for Mr. Myers brightens con- 
tinuously to the perfect day of a com- 
plete assurance of discarnate spirits 
acting upon, guiding, cheering, those 
still embodied in the flesh. The argu- 
ment contends that there is no ‘‘great 
gulf fixed,’’ at any point, but that as 
the supraliminal glides by degrees into 
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the subliminal self, so by degrees, as 
sure, the subliminal self glides into the 
discarnate. Whatever else we have, 
we have a wonderful display of ‘‘the 
abysmal deep of personality.” If we 
are not assured with Wordsworth “‘that 
we are greater than we know,’’ we 
are assured that there are intricacies 
and potencies in our personality of 
which we had not been commonly 
aware. Some of the details are hor- 
ribly uncanny and may well be avoided 
by people with weak nerves. Mr. 
Myers has a happy confidence that the 
subliminal and discarnate forces work 
together for good, but he is not con- 
vincing on this point. Many are sure 
to interpret these facts as fatal to their 
responsibility ; as a permission to give 
over the unequal fight. They ought 
to make for pity, considering the pos- 
sible insurgence of malignant forces on 
the field of our habitual life. 

The first chapter after the Introduc- 
tion exhibits the disintegrations of 
personality with the phenomena of 
hysteria prominent, ‘‘the descent and 
disappearance of faculty which should 
be supraliminal into depths from which 
it cannot voluntarily be recalled.’’ 
The second chapter is one of the most 
interesting in the book, though less 
subservient to its general aim than any 
other. It is a view of genius as the 
healthy normal ‘‘uprush of the sub- 
liminal self,’’ ‘“‘an emergence into 
ordinary consciousness of ideas ma- 
tured below its threshold.”” Here direct 
issue is taken with Lombroso and Nor- 
dau and others for whom genius is 
allied with madness. Sleep with its 
incidents of dream and somnambulism 
is next considered,the contention being 
that morbid somnambulism is to sleep 
what hysteria is to normal waking; 
that hypnotic trance is to sleep what 
genius is to-men awake. We are thus 
brought to a chapter dealing with 
hypnotism through a wide range of 
examples. Mr. Myers considers the 
famous Charcot the least authoritative 
of hypnotic specialists. He has little 
fear of the abuse of hypnotism and great 
confidence in its therapeutic quality. 


A chapter on ‘‘Sensory Automatism’”’ 


follows, illustrating the visions and 
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other sensations which, originating in 
the subliminal regions, are expressed 
in terms of men’s ordinary conscious- 
ness. The next step is to ‘‘ Phantasms 
of the Dead,’’ where those who would 
sup full of horrors have a groaning 
table set. The object of this chapter 
is to show, over a wide field, the proofs 
of discarnate intelligence impinging on 
our mortal sense. A chapter on *‘ Motor 
Automatism,” the unwilled activity of 
voice and hand, discriminates between 
such automatisms as arise in the sub- 
liminal self and those that arise in 
minds beyond the margin of one’s own, 
from which we pass to the ninth chapter 
and the last, ‘‘ Trance, Possession, and 
Ecstasy,’’ the burden of which is the 
writer’s conviction of the reality of a 
discarnate world of spirits in eager and 
loving communication with that of our 
habitual experience. 

The book is remarkably coherent 
and every preceding chapter leads up 
to the last by approaches that are as 
natural as the unfolding of a leaf or 
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flower. But it will be convincing in 
the main to those genially predisposed 
to the conclusion at which it arrives. 
The more sternly scientific will remind 
us that Mr. Podmore, as faithful and 
able a worker as Mr. Myers in these 
studies, reaches a negative result. 


‘Moreover, it will seem to many that 


Mr. Myers injects into his conception 
of the spiritual world elements that 
originate in his poetic imagination and 
traditional belief, not in his scientific 
observations and experiments. And 
even those who most cordially accept 
Mr. Myers’s irreducible minimum of 
discarnate visions and voices will feel, 
if they are wise, that these mysteries 
are not for them, seeing that not one 
person in a thousand is qualified to dis- 
criminate between the product of a 
subliminal or other mundane agency 
and that of the discarnate spirit. “‘Re- 
spect the gods,’’ Confucius said, ‘‘and 
keep them at a distance.’’” So say we 
of the ghosts, if all that Mr. Myers 
says of them is true. 


Lord Crewe’s Blake Collection 


By THOMAS NUTT 


THE Earl of Crewe is the wealthy 
son of a rich father. It is not many 
years since some one left him about 
$375,000. And his wife, a daughter 
of Lord Rosebery, had for her mother 
one of the great heiresses of the Roths- 
child family. One would think that 
he would be the last man in England 
to part with the literary treasures be- 
queathed to him by his father, the late 
Lord Houghton; for like that charm- 
ing poet and scholar, first known as 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Crewe 
is himself a man of parts, with a happy 
touch in epigram and’ vers de soctété. 
Yet it is only a couple of years since 
he sold, for a few hundred pounds, some 
three hundred letters of the Brontés; 
and now he has just parted with the 
remarkable collection of first editions 
and originals by William Blake that 
came to him as his father’s son. Why 
he should have put up these things to 


be sold at auction, as befell at Sothe- 
by’s on March 30th, is past my guess- 
ing. As that famous firm gets a 
commission of twelve and a half per 
cent. on sales, the (private) explanation 
of the managing partner, that the 
owner sells ‘‘because he is a sensible 
man,’’ is obviously not disinterested. 
My own theory is—unless the owner 
wants ready money—that he is seeking 
fame as a disperser of literary rarities, 
as others have sought and found it as 
collectors. Be that as it may, the 
hammer has fallen on_each of the eigh- 
teen lots of which this collection con- 
sisted, and Lord Crewe has nearly 
410,000 of ready money in his pocket. 

On looking through the padlocked 
box containing these treasures, some 
time before the sale, I found inside 
one of the volumes a small note-head 
containing thirty-four lines of verse, 
written on both sides of the sheet, and 
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signed ‘‘W. Blake—on the publication 
of Klopstock’s ‘Messiah.’ ’’ Some of 
these verses are unspeakably coarse, yet 
there is no reason, so far as I know, to 
question their authenticity. Curiously 
enough, the catalogue ignores them. 

What must rank, perhaps, as the 
most important item in the collection 
is the volume of ‘‘Illustrations of the 
Book of Job’’; for not only are Blake’s 
twenty-two engravings here,—brilliant 
proof impressions, on India paper,— 
but bound up with them, in purple 
morocco, are his twenty-one original 
designs in colors and the original 
colored portrait of himself. According 
to Blake’s biographer, Gilchrist, the 
original designs passed into the hands 
of Lord Crewe’s father from the son of 
the Mr. Butts who bought them from 
Blake. The ‘‘Job” came out in 1826, 
and was the most important series the 
artist had executed since the appear- 
ance of ‘‘The Grave,”’ a score of years 
before. 

Of greater personal interest to me, 
however, is the series of twelve original, 
unpublished designs in colors to illus- 
trate Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro” and ‘‘Il 
Penseroso.’” To my thinking these 
are the most beautiful drawings Blake 
ever made; and they range in mood 
from the jocund Mirth, surrounded by 
jest of youthful Jollity and the other 
personifications invoked with her by 
the Light-hearted One, to the gravity of 
the closing scene, in which the poet of 
**Tl Penseroso,’’ in his old age, is seated 
in rapt contemplation in a mossy cell, 
with the embodied spirits of the herbs 
and flowers about him. 

The copy of Young’s ‘“ Night 
Thoughts” is colored by Blake’s own 
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hand; and this and several other 
works here assembled are referred to 
in Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Life of Blake’’ as quite. 
exceptional in beauty and condition. 
Of the ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ for instance, he 
says that no one can know the book 
properly without seeing this copy. 
The cataloguer notes that the late Mr. 
Quaritch valued a companion copy of 
the ‘‘Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence” (the Beckford one) at £170. It 
would have been more to the point to 
mention that the copy sold at the Ellis 
sale at Sotheby’s on November 4, 1901, 
—though a later impression,—fetched 
4700. It was discovered before the 
sale of March 30th that the Crewe 
copy was not of the first edition (1804), 
the watermark on the paper showing 
the date 1831; so it fetched only £83. 
Lots 2, 6, 7, and 8 (the books of ‘‘ Thel,” 
‘**Urizen,’’ and ‘‘Ahania,’’ and ‘‘The 
Ghost of Abel’’) are bound together in 
a single volume; and so are lots 3, 4, 
and 5 (‘‘America, a Prophecy,”’ *‘ Vis- 
ions of the Daughters of Albion,’’ and 
**Europe, a Prophecy’’). 

The notable prices at the Crewe sale 
were fetched by the ‘‘Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience” (£300), ‘‘ Uri- 


zen’’ (£307), ‘“‘America’’ (£295), 
‘*Europe’’ (£203), ‘‘ Heaven and Hell”’ 
(4260), the Milton illustrations 


(41960), and the ‘‘Job” (£5600). The 
eighteen lots brought £9776.5.0, or 
within £223.15.0 of the price at which 
Messrs. Sotheby had offered them en 
bloc at private sale. 

There is, I believe, a collection of 
Blake originals more extensive than 
this, but I doubt that such another 
group of first editions will ever be 
brought to light. 
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Mirabeau in Love 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


THERE are signs to show that the 
plague of books about Napoleon is 
overpast. Napoleon is a splendid sub- 
ject—in moderation; but when it came 
to bulky volumes about Napoleon 
abroad and Napoleon at home, Napo- 
leon with the fair sex, and Napoleon 
with the church, monographs on the 
waistcoats of Napoleon, and on his 
favorite sauces, and on his sisters, and 
on his caricatures, the heavens became 
darkened. There was too much of a 
good thing. But some huge personage 
must always be looming in the Parisian 
eye, and it is evident that Mirabeau is 
about to become the favorite. For 
some years past there has been a lull 
in the worship of that hero. Now he 
is upon us again, as vociferous as ever. 
It is but yesterday that M. Welschinger 
produced his ‘‘La Mission Secréte de 
Mirabeau a Berlin,’’ and here are two 
bulky volumes,* simultaneously but 
independently published, on episodes 
in his stormy youth. It is probable 
that there will be a very smart shower 
of new books on Mirabeau before the 
fashion is exhausted. The unpub- 
lished material is said to be practically 
infinite. The MSS. which were col- 
lected, early in the last century, by 
Lucas de Montigny exist almost un- 
disturbed. The makers of memoirs 
have but to dip their hands into them 
and bring forth exactly as much as the 
public curiosity demands. 

The collections before us are ex- 
amples of what can be done. Here 
are two complete series of letters, the 
very existence of which was scarcely 
suspected. Each is the record of an 
ardent love-affair, and the only embar- 
rassing incident is that they cover the 
very same space of time. How happy 
could Mirabeau be with both, although 
neither dear charmer was away! The 
spectator, after the lapse of one hun- 


*“ Lettres & Julie.” Ecrités par Mirabeau du 5 Devin 

Mecsrmy 7 ower esaer et Georges Leloir. (Li- 

« Monnier et Mirabeau.” Par Paul Cottin. 
cae epi, Se 8 Paris.) 


dred and thirty years, is still a little 
embarrassed at his own position. He 
might put up with Sophie—as a matter 
of fact the student of Mirabeau has 
long had to put up with Sophie to an 
alarming degree—but how about Julie? 
The presence of Julie might be ex- 
cused, if it were not for Sophie. We 
have, however, to accustom ourselves 
to a coincident Sophie and Julie. In 
the face of those terrible archives of 
Montigny, we may soon have to swal- 
low an Agnés and a Gabrielle and a 
Francoise. The question of morals is 
too delicate to bear raising. We move 
in a world where morality is not, where 
a young nobleman of melodrama struts 
about the stage in a perfectly prepos- 
terous manner, sowing wild oats that 
are the size of walnuts. Hedda Gab- 
ler, scandalized at last, will tell us that 
people don’t do such things. Ought 
we then to read about them? 

The answer seems to be that the ad- 
ventures of such a person as Mirabeau 
can do the modern reader no possible 
harm, because they are as far removed 
from his experience as the vagaries of 
an octopus. The memoirs of the whole 
Mirabeau family read like extravagant 
fable, but those of Gabriel-Honoré 
surpass the rest. He was, indeed, 
what the bedmaker at Trinity called 
Byron, ‘‘a nobleman of tumultuous 
passions,” and the tame herds of 
twentieth-century citizens, who rejoice 
in Mr. Howells’s determination ‘‘to 
treat of the average, the commonplace, 
to celebrate the men and women of his 
day,” in ‘‘a literature of the decent and 
decorous,’’ can only shudder together 
in horror at this big, disdainful type. 
But no more harm can attend them 
from contemplating the legend of Mir- 
abeau than could befall so many guinea- 
pigs in a window from watching a bull 
break into the china-shop opposite. 
At two years of age he was known in 
the family as “‘Satan’s nephew”’; at 
eight he was “‘the little monster.”’ 
His temperament was absolutely phe- 
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nomenal; and Lower Tooting may 
read about him without any fear of 
encouraging a new generation of ‘‘ phy- 
siocrates.’’ Mirabeau asa human being 
is outside criticism. ‘*Others abide our 
question; he is free.” 

In the early months of 1775, the 
Count of Mirabeau, being twenty-six 
years of age, was imprisoned in the 
Fort de Joux, in the Jura. He was 
put there at the close of a terrible series 
of scandals, the latest of which had 
been that, on a dusty road in Provence, 
he had indulged in a furious scuffle 
with an elderly gentleman of rank, and 
had smashed a parasol over his shoul- 
ders. Murder was almost the only 
thing he had not yet attempted, and a 
decree of prise de corps, at the earn- 
est request of his father, was issued 
with the purpose of putting a check 
upon Satan’s too-vivacious nephew. 
But to keep Mirabeau in prison was 
like holding quicksilver in one’s fingers. 
To prevent him from running away, he 
had to be allowed to spend every after- 
noon in the town of Pontarlier. Here 
he met Sophie Richard de Ruffey, 
Marquise de Monnier, an extremely 
lively girl of twenty, married to an 
aged and very parsimonious magistrate. 
It is an odd fact, now first revealed, 
that Sophie had originally been in- 
tended to become the second wife of 
Buffon, who would have been more 
aged still, for he was now in his sixty- 
ninth year. But the wary old zodlo- 
gist would have nothing to say to 
Sophie. 

An interesting feature of M. Cottin’s 
volume is an unpublished portrait of 
Sophie, said to be painted by Heinsius. 
It is a searching commentary on her 
character, headstrong,  ill-regulated, 
sensual, but with a certain glow of 
sympathetic tenderness which explains 
the hold which she kept on Mirabeau 
for so many years. The final degrada- 
tion, the pitiful suicide—we may per- 
haps read these also in this strange 
portrait of one whose motto was “‘all 
for love and the world well lost.’” M. 
Cottin has collected the facts about 
Sophie de Monnier into a biography 
which is much fuller than any pub- 
lished before, but this is a case in 
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which abundance of detail hardly adds 
to the general effect. The closer we 
examine the story the more squalid it 
is, and the only relief—if relief it can 
be called—is given by the intensity of 
passion revealed in Sophie’s letters. 
These are intelligent, ardent, rather 
blunt and crude. She did not make 
any pretension to ‘‘the fine shades,” 
but she was fiercely, hungrily in love, 
and she shared her lover's poverty in 
Amsterdam with courage and without 
a trace of complaining. When Mira- 
beau, in their poverty, apologizes for 
not being able to afford her the help of 
a servant, the Marchioness, whose life 
had been one of luxury, merely replies 
with a laugh that nothing is such fun 
as waiting upon one’s self. One may 
forgive much, especially in that fabu- 
lous Mirabeau atmosphere, to a passion 
conducted so bravely as Sophie’s was 
in Holland. 

Of Sophie we have all known more, 
perhaps, than was good for us, but 
Julie is a revelation. Her full name 
was Mile. Julie Danvers, and Mira- 
beau’s correspondence with her began 
in October, 1780. This was in the 
fourth year of his confinement in the 
castle of Vincennes, and two months 
before his release. But his acquaint- 
ance with her dated much earlier. She 
was the daughter of a fashionable sur- 
geon-dentist, and she had been for a 
while in the service of Madame Louise, 
the aunt of Louis XVI. She was 
mixed up in an intrigue with a certain 
Pierre Paul de La Fage, a handsome 
young adventurer of a type peculiarly 
eighteenth-century,who was introduced 
to Mirabeau in prison, and who acted 
for some time as his amanuensis and 
confidential agent. La Fage was sec- 
retary to Baudouin de Guémadeuc 
when that eminent astronomer and un- 
mitigated scoundrel was shut up in 
Vincennes, and he ran on errands be- 
tween the two interesting captives. In 
all this, the young ‘Julie was only an 
episode, but she amused Mirabeau by 
her cleverness and her intrepidity. As 
love-letters, those he addressed to her 
are not to be compared with the “‘ Let- 
tres & Sophie,” but in his prison the 
brain of Mirabeau worked with an 
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amazing energy, and these letters to 
Julie are really interesting, not from 
their amatory side, but from the in- 
sight they give us into his plans and 
ambitions, his literary schemes, the 
eneral ant-hill of his amazing mind. 

. Dauphin Meunier has expended 
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prodigious labor on the illumination 
of what is really an extremely obscure 
corner of Mirabeau’s personal history, 
and his commentaries, notes, and sub- 
sidiary biographies are full of odd inter- 
est. But, after all, as Matthew Arnold 
might say—What a world, what a set! 


Heart-to-Heart Talks with Authors 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Fean Webster: Your Patty isa dear. 
She must be a younger sister of Dolly 
of the Dialogues and Nancy of the Mis- 
demeanors. Often college stories are 
enjoyed only by college women, but 
Patty and her experiences are delight- 
ful reading for any one who loves fresh, 
bright, frolicky girls. The manner in 
which Patty’s transparent little mind 
encounters and disposes of Ethics, is 
very entertaining. In this one sen- 
tence she sums up a wise and valuable 
philosophy: ‘‘I shall have to be good 
by inspiration; I can’t seem to grasp 
the rule.” . 

This is really the case with most of 
us, for by the time we are able to “‘grasp 
the rule’’ we are long past the years 
in which we are expected to study it. 
And, therefore, our goodness depends 
largely on the quantity and quality of 
our ‘‘inspiration.”” Your other charac- 
ters, beside Patty, are well drawn, 
though they have a decided air of 
being portraits. The Bishop and the 
_ Lady Lecturer are specially convincing 
and the elusive Kate Ferris is a clever 
hit. As a first book, ‘‘When Patty 
Went to College ” is a success, founded 
on certain bright and attractive quali- 
ties which seem to promise future good 
work. 

Sewell Ford: Your horses are great, 
Old Silver and Chieftain being the 
most attractive. In one way it’s nicer 
to read about them separately in the 
magazines, than all together in a book, 
but your horses are nice anyway. I’m 
glad the fashion started of writing 
stories about horses, and dogs, and 
cats, and wild animals, for it makes a 
pleasant change from the everlasting 





human beings. But it is n’t only the 
matter of your stories that appeals 
to my enjoyment, it ’s the clear, crisp 
manner of their telling, and the true 
literary touches here and there, that 
make the whole thing worth while. 
Graphic they are, and abounding in 
local color, yet their chief charm is 
their human interest expressed through 
the medium of the animal that is most 
nearly akin to humanity. Who, now, 
can ever see a poor forlorn old cart- 
horse without fancying that once he 
was a ‘‘Skipper’’ or an ‘‘Old Silver,” 
and that some day he will be in some 
magical way re-instated to his former 
honors. But alas for the discrepancy 
between fiction and fact! 

In this world, ‘‘Skippers’’ whether 
equine or human are seldom restored 
to their one-time glory, and so it comes 
about that we like to read of that which 
we seldom or never see. 

Anna Katharine Green : In the “‘ Fili- 
gree Ball” you have given us a new 
book, in a new style,—or rather, in a 
new method, for I, who have read all 
your books, not once, but many times 
over, have never before known you to 
stoop to improbabilities. Heretofore 
you have always observed the Rules 
of theGame. You have always placed 
the criminal squarely before us,—if we 
did n’t recognize him as such, it was 
our own fault,—you have always shown 
the crime to have a fair, clean-cut mo- 
tive, and a logical mode of proced- 
ure has characterized the movement 
throughout. But ‘‘The Filigree Ball’ 
is eccentric, uncertain, and incoherent, 
and is therefore unworthy of your de- 
tective-story pen. It is interesting,— 
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that goes without saying, since you 
wrote it,—but it is improbable, a word 
that could never before be applied to 
your work. The deadly settle was an 
unsure mode of death, the beribboned 
pistol was not like your usual practical 
weapons, and the penmanship picture 
was a meretricious kind of still life that 
you have never used before. So please 
make your next story more on your 
old lines. Let it be mysterious in ap- 
pearance, but commonplace in explana- 
tion; hair-breadth in its escapes, but 
broadly solid on its foundations, and 
your admiring audience will still keep 
you in your well-earned niche next to 
Dr. Doyle. 

Fames Feffrey Roche: Though not 
a large volume, ‘‘Her Majesty the 
King ’’. contains material enough for 
two books and pictures enough for 
three.. The humorous plot is quite 
enough for a complete tale, while the 
wise and witty sayings of Shacabac 
would make a most valuable book of 
maxims. 

His motto, “‘Love thyself; so shall 
thy affection be returned,’’ covers a 
wide field of pessimistic philosophy. 
Other incontrovertible bits of sapience 
are these: 


Politeness between husband and wife costeth 
nothing. Were it otherwise, the virtue would be 
even rarer than it now is. 

It is very lucky to find a horse-shoe, if there be a 
horse attached ; but unlucky if the owner be about. 

Time is money. Every second saved at your 
mid-day lunch means so many sequins by-and-by 
for your family physician. 


But ‘‘Her Majesty the King”’ is al- 
most entirely made up of quotable bits. 
To read, is to quote. The proper 
names, too, are marvels of clever in- 
genuity. And with the added adorn- 
ment of Oliver Herford’s pictures the 
book is a joy to its reader. Please 
write another. 

Frances Powell: It would be better 
for you not to try to mix melodramatic 
romance with detective-story writing. 
It spoils both. ‘‘The House on the 
Hudson ”’ is a thrilling title, and might 
suggest almost anything. The emer- 
alds are a good bit of stage property, 
and the dagger is also effective. But 
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even with these stimulants a reader’s 
interest soon flags, and Athena, as a 
heroine, becomes flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. The old lady is lovely. 
Such a combination of feeling and in- 
spiring terror must have been delight- 
ful. Also her love of finery is tellingly 
portrayed. I suppose “‘The House on 
the Hudson” is a problem novel. And 
the slave-born hero is certainly prob- 
lematical in many ways. But is the 
problem worth solving or trying to 
solve? 

Perhaps the best bit is where Athena, 
the child, refuses to accept the much- 
wished-for doll from a man whom 
she dislikes. But even this does n't 
ring true. A child of eight would 
scarcely tell her mother’s guest that 
he is a liar and a coward. But it was 
a lovely doll, and most children would 
have taken it at any cost, which is 
just what the wicked ones of the story 
averred. 

Fustus Miles Forman: Your story 
*‘Journeys End” has lots of good fun 
in it, and the young hero is a very nice 
type of a clean, thoroughbred English- 
man. The red-haired girl is almost too 
slightly elaborated to be really convin- 
cing, and I’m glad you disposed of her 
so summarily. 

Of the other two, I like Molly better, 
for she would probably be true to Mr. 
Calthorp, while the butterfly young 
actress, in the first flush of her success, 
would naturally be expected to show 
a fickleness of heart. And, too, Cal- 
thorp was a real, live Englishman, and 
had he married the actress he would 
have still felt, at times at least, that 
his heart was in the Highlands. The 
mystery of the hidden superscription is 
no mystery at all. Of course it was 
addressed to Molly, for the young man 
would reach Evelyn before the letter 
could possibly do so,—unless it bore 
a special-delivery stamp, which is not 
stated. 

But what the letter said to Molly, 
whether it was in harmony with her 
hinted wishes or otherwise, the reader 
cannot tell, and I doubt if you know, 
yourself. 

George S. Carrol: Although your 
name is spelled with two 7’s on the 
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title-page of your book ‘‘Notturno,”’ 
I notice in the advance notes thereof 
that you adopted Carol as a nom de 
plume because you are a prominent 
musician and organist of New York 
City. 

The advance notes further state that 
your book is daintily produced. This 
doubtless means that it is published 
with uncut edges, and has a paper pho- 
tograph of a mincing young lady pasted 
on the cover. 


Books of To-Day and 


DEAR BELINDA,— 

‘*The Danger of Innocence”’ isa new 
flippancy. Itis written by Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton, who acknowledges that he 
has already published ‘‘Indiscretions”’ ; 
“‘The Danger of Innocence” is perhaps 
another of these. Mr. Hamilton ab- 
stains from calling his new book a novel, 
and so will every one else, although it 
abounds in love, and it hasa plot. It 
also has epigrams. To read it is like 
seeing a Brock’s benefit. 

Novelists of the kitchen would have 
us believe that the smart set consists, 
among other things, of those who have 
been married for their titles by Ameri- 
cans; the people who hope to be mar- 
ried for their titles by Americans; and 
the Americans who are only too ready 
to marry them —that they wear only 
things which are passionate and danger- 
ous, and say things which Mr. Pepys, 
in an even more tolerant age, would 
have certainly put down in cypher. 
It is evident that Mr. Cosmo Ham- 
ilton is not a_ kitchen novelist. 
He is, I imagine, a young gentleman 
in good health who cannot restrain his 
high spirits. Heisa clever writer, but 
his new book is written at the top of 
his voice. This was perhaps inten- 
tional. Cosmo will, however, be for- 
given even by the smart set whom he 
sets out to satirize, for the smart set in 
its own sweet waywardness has been 
known both to forgive and to forget as 
well as to do otherwise. 

Ughtred Beaujolais was the leader of 
the smart set. His father was a butter- 
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I gather from your story that you 
have attempted to parallel ‘‘ The Kreut- 
zer Sonata,”” using as your musical 
vehicle a nocturne of Chopin. This 
makes your title an apt one, but the 
story does not bear it out. Also, in 
such novels, great care should be taken 
to have the minor points harmonious, 
and your flaming headline of ‘‘ Another 
Bubble Bursted,’’ destroys much of 
the illusion which a musical or poetic 
novel should offer. 


Books of To-Morrow 


merchant and died of too much energy. 
An aunt of Ughtred’s was at the age of 
eight months being wheeled in a per- 
ambulator on Tooting Common, and 
was watching a matrimonial squabbie 
between two sparrows; her nurse hav- 
ing gone off to snatch a kiss from a 
man in khaki, a gypsy stole the infant 
aunt and she was no more heard of. 
Beaujolais, the butter-merchant, left it 
in his will that if Ughtred married be- 
fore the lost aunt was discovered all his 
money would go to building alms- 
houses for butter-merchants in Dorset- 
shire. That is all I propose to say of 
the plot. The problem is, of course, 
to find the aunt. Beaujolais himself 
does great credit to the son of a but- 
ter-merchant. He had been called 
**Egeflip’’ at Eton, and ‘‘Margarine’’ 
at Cambridge; but millionaires can 
afford most things, and one is to laugh 
at nicknames. There is indeed much 
to be said for the theory that no man 
is great until he hasa nickname. Beau- 
jolais had two nicknames at least, and 
his photograph was also found in two- 
penny packets of cigarettes in further 
proof of his fame. 

In appearance Beaujolais resembled 
Charles Hawtrey —the same chubby 
schoolboy ingenuosity, his hair the 
same solid brilliantine look, his manner 
the same Eton touch ‘‘which can only 
be acquired at the insanitary menagerie 
on the Thames, where fathers send 
their sons in order that they may not 
receive any education.’’ 

Every woman did her best to marry 
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Beaujolais, and many were divorced on 
purpose. The rich man was very sus- 
ceptible, and his house was filled with 
photographs—mementoes ‘‘in the Eve- 
Angelical style of photography.’’ ‘‘To 
the pure,”’ he said, ‘‘all things are in- 
decent.’’ He was also bathed in the 
poetry of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, because 
he understood that that lady had said 
that love was the greatest thing in the 
world several days before the late Pro- 
fessor Drummond thought of it at all. 
**Life,” cried Beaujolais, enthusias- 
tically, ‘‘is a coin with a female on each 
side. To be happy it is only necessary 
to spin the coin so quickly that neither 
female can bore you into dulness.”’ 
‘*The art of life,’’ he added, ‘‘is laugh- 
ter, and the secret of laughter is 
money.” 

At last this bell-wether of society 
sighs for some one who ‘“‘can blush 
without breaking a blood-vessel.’” He 
therefore goes to a country village in 
Hampshire, taking with him a Panama 
hat ‘‘with a Leander ribbon,’’ and the 
poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Here 
he expected to find some fluffy-haired 
girl of spotless reputation. But vil- 
lages are not made so. He should 
have gone to the suburbs of London, 
where perfect respectability abounds. 
As it is he finds a young lady in the 
wilds of Hampshire steeped in the So- 
ciety column of the Daily Mail upon 
whom are wasted the ‘‘soft, squashy 
tones of Tennyson’s Arthur, the gen- 
tleman who, on being asked to call 
when he was passing, passed.”’ 

But Beaujolais, although the leading 
character in Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s 
book, is not by any means the most 
amusing. Early in this flippancy we 
are introduced to Lord Epsom and the 
Duchess of Surrey. The first-named 
whenever we meet him wears either ‘‘a 
boyish smile,”” or he became eloquent 
with an ‘‘ Eton beam”’ or a “Chesterfield 
wink.’’ The Duchess of Surrey in an 
earlier existence used to shell peas in 
Covent Garden market, but after mak- 
ing her name ring through the country 
by singing comic songs, she married an 
enormously rich Plymouth Brother, who 
soon afterwards committed suicide. 
Several other husbands were found and 


disposed of by divorce or clots of blood 
on the brain before she married her 
Duke. The Duchess *‘was responsible 
for the newest and most phonetic terms 
expressive of surprise, delight, or op- 
probrium.’’ Thus on meeting Lord 
Epsom the following brief dialogue is 
recorded : 


‘*Wot O, Eppy!” she cried, in her Convent- 
garden, good-natured way. 

‘*Pip-pip, Duch!” replied Epsom, in the ver- 
nacular, 

**Qo’s yer pal, Eppy dear?” 

‘*May I present to your Grace Sir Reginald 
Cator, the famous explorer?” 

‘*Chin-chin, Reg, but what’s an explorer?” 


and so on. 

Beaujolais had three particular friends 
who stuck closer than brothers; one of 
these was Lord Charles Valley, who 
was retained at the entire cost of his 
expensive habits to amuse the million- 
aire by such amazing remarks as, “What 
do they know of women who only ladies 
know?’’ 

Lady Susan Tuite should also be 
carefully noted in reading ‘*‘The Dan- 
gers of Innocence.’’ Lady Susan could 
point with justifiable pride to a son in 
the Boats and a husband in a vault. 
She loved the wealthy Beaujolais, but 
as far as can be told she loved him not 
for himself alone. She, however, went 
so far as to say in an interview which 
looked extremely as though it was ar- 
ranged on purpose for her to propose 
to him: ‘‘Oh, Beau, Beau, for your 
sake I would even smoke a clay pipe!’’ 
Lady Susan frankly admitted, “‘It isn’t 
so easy to blush as it used to be, be- 
cause one of my brothers is on the 
Stock Exchange.’’ Where, may be 
asked, except in girls’ schools, does the 
female blush? The habit is now surely 
extinct, without further assistance from 
the Stock Exchange. At a critical 
moment in the thrilling proposal inter- 
view, Lady Susan says: ‘‘ Beau, dear 
Beau, you shall never forfeit your for- 
tune—I mean oof—for me. Yet for all 
that you shall be my husband. Kiss 
me!’’ He appears to have done so, 
and she told him to write to her to 
Half Moon Street, and that letters 

















would be forwarded. Having progressed 
thus satisfactorily to the osculatory 
stage, Lady Susan then left her Beau 
to advertise for the missing aunt in the 
Morning Whisper as follows: 


Wanted, by an affectionate nephew, an aunt who 
was stolen in early childhood from a perambulator 
or a go-cart. Apply, by letter or by letter-card, to 
Delilah, etc. 


The amusing characters in ‘‘The 
Danger of Innocence’’ do not end with 
Lady Susan Tuite. Among other 
amusing things which Beaujolais did in 
the greatness of his fame was to start a 
craze for gentlemen valets. This idea 
was generally taken up, and a new oc- 
cupation was thereby at once found for 
all double firsts and senior wranglers. I 
have seen butlers who looked like 
archbishops, and I have detected an 
Episcopal touch in several footmen, 
but Mr. Almeric Charles Pitt Mont- 
pelier, who became Beaujolais’ valet, 
appeared to those ignorant of London 
‘to resemble a Cabinet Minister or a 
President of the Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Christians.” 
Montpelier first had had experience in 
the Board of Trade, ‘‘that stucco home 
for distant nephews of dukes and glori- 
fied charity schoolboys,’’ but he pined 
for another and a better world, where 
mediocrity, jealousy, and petty spite 
were not. He found his opportunity 
with the millionaire, who got more 
amusement out of one smile from his 
valet than from any other source; for 
Montpelier smiled the stereotyped 
smile of the leading lady ‘‘as she 
graciously accepts the basket of flowers 
which she has paid for herself,’’ and 
Montpelier’s eyes were as “‘full of un- 
conscious humor as a Blue Book on 
Tights by Mr. Samuel Smith.’’ Mont- 
pelier took upon himself many and 
varied duties, one being the selecting 
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from the latest batch of books those 
written by women which were too 
moral for Mr. Beaujolais to read. It 
was not a heavy task, the average of 
such books being two per cent. This 
two per cent. were destroyed at once. 
** All work is sacred when it is well paid 
for,” was one of Mr. Montpelier’s epi- 
grams. Others were: ‘The only sym- 
pathy existing between good women is 
that which is extended by a bad one 
towards a good one.’’ ‘‘Bad women 
have no sympathy for each other, and 
a good woman has no sympathy: for 
any woman, good, bad, or indifferent.”’ 
“*Gratitude is the bait with which to 
catch further fish.” ‘‘No actions are 
good actions which are not reported by 
the press.’ ‘*“The most artificial thing 
about a woman is her natural modesty.”’ 
**The only moral people in London are 
the middle class, and they, it is true, are 
moral only because they are not sure of 
the fashion.” 

Mrs. Harold Cudgit, an American 
lady, flaunts before us in ‘‘ The Dangers 
of Innocence.’’ Her one and only love 
had been ‘‘ Beauty’’ Badminton, who at 
one time had been a leader of the smart 
ones; but it happened one day, when 
staying alone at a little place on the 
Seine ‘‘doing arithmetic,’ he fell in 
love with a young lady with woollen 
stockings, and was never heard of 
again. The strength of Mrs. Cudgit’s 
emotion when relating this story 
cracked her enamel in three places. In 
going into mourning for ‘‘Beauty’’ 
Badminton she had sacrificed seven 
hundred pounds’-worth of frocks for a 
fortnight orso. . But ‘‘Grief,”’ said Mr. 
Montpelier, ‘‘is like a buttonhole; it is 
worn only when it is fresh.”’ 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpvon, April, 1903. 












































Some Rew Books 


The remarkable progress made by this 
country in the last one hundred years is such 
a commonplace that, like any truth one hears 
too often, it has lost its significance. We 
know that this is a great country, that it has 
grown like the child of a giant; we know it 
so well that we have forgotten it. A book 
such as Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Memories 
of a Hundred Years * is a reminder of the 
series of events which have made 
possible such a development. 
For his memories of a hun- 
dred years are memories which give little 
clear-cut pictures.of the way in which the 
country grew —in grace, Dr. Hale thinks, as 
well as in material prosperity. His book is a 
history of tendencies and results rather than 
of events. With that selective quality which 
is so rare, and which is so highly developed in 
him, he has chosen the event which was the 
most important, the episode which shed the 
most light on the social and material condi- 
tion of this country at any given time. 

It has all happened so quickly that a man 
has not had time to live a long life without 
seeing a small and politically unimportant 
country grow into one of the richest and most 
powerful the world has ever seen. How this 
happened, and how no bad or inefficient legis- 
lation was able to stop the march of prosperity 
is the theme of Dr. Hale’s book. 

It is odd that within a few weeks of the 
publication of The Memories of a Hundred 
Years there should have been published a 
sort of corollary to it; an explanation of some 
phases of the prosperity which Dr. Hale 
glories in. This is Citizen George Francis 
Train’s biography, My Life in Many States 
and in Foreign Lands. Citizen Train for 
more than thirty years has led the life of a 
recluse. For many years he scarcely spoke to 
any one except children and animals. 

Now when he breaks silence and writes the 
history of his life, his book has the atmosphere 
of an earlier day, of a different civilization. 
We have moved so rapidly that we have not 
had time to realize that not only every gen- 
eration, but almost every decade, has had its 
own physiognomy, its own ideals, its own 
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* The Memoires of a Hundred Years. 
Everett Hare. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Co. $5.00. 

t My Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands. By 
Georcge Francis Train. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 
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fads, and that each ten years has accom- 
plished revolutions that in other countries 
only generations could have effected. Train’s 
book, then, reeking as it does with the com- 
mercial spirit of the fifties and sixties, gives a 
curiously vivid picture of what were the 
foundations of the great enterprises of to-day. 
When Dr. Hale says, ‘This country has ex- 
panded beyond belief,” Citizen Train re- 
sponds, ‘‘Yes; Ihelpedit. I. I. I.” And 
it was just such men who with a plucky in- 
solence upset all the old business methods, 
imagined new and shorter ways of doing 
things, who recklessly played great games and 
succeeded, and founded the enormous for- 
tunes of to-day, or failed, and to-day are, of 
course, forgotten. The sort of spirit which 
then animated commerce and finance shines 
out of every page of Citizen Train’s book. 
Financial audacity has to-day become re- 
spectable. The public now understands how 
one man can control the railroads of half a 
continent. But in Train’s day the old con- 
servative business methods still lingered. It 
was men such as he, inspired plungers, who 
aided the great scientific reforms in the 
methods of transportation. The world re- 
quired business men with imaginations, and 
found them. 

Dr. Hale had a clear idea of what the im- 
pression was he wished to create; throughout 
his book he has used his own experiences only 
when they were necessary to illuminate some 
point, but in spite of himself he has written 
a sketch of his life; one understands the way 
in which Dr. Hale has lived when one has 
finished. One knows what his interests and 
prejudices are, and how varied have been his 
experiences. In Citizen Train’s book each 
page bristles with ‘‘I’s.”” Where I went, what 
I did, whom J met, how J made fortunes are the 
obvious themes of the book, and yet in spite 
of himself, or rather without knowing it, he 
has written a sketch of the commercial history 
of some thirty years of the country, and that 
at the most interesting period of its develop- 
ment. It is also an unconscious history of 
some phases of American society — phases 
which are as dead as the fashions of the day. 
Where Dr. Hale gives some charming pictures 
of the society of which Emerson and Lowell 
formed a part,—a society which we are too 
apt to think representative of the social life 
of a quarter of a century ago,—in Train’s book 
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one gets glimpses of tobacco-chewing presi- 
dents; young Americans who, applying 
“American business methods” to social mat- 
ters, by sheer impudence met the great people 
of the countries through which they travelled. 
One gets glimpses, too, of a terrible luxury of 
black walnut and satin furniture, a luxury 
attained by enormous gambling enterprises— 
a life of barbaric and self-conscious luxury now 
and then oddly tempered by recrudescence 
of the old Puritan spirit. In fact, Citizen 
Train’s book gives a glimpse of the his- 
tory of the century which Dr. Hale did not 
tell. 

The two men represent the two diametri- 
cally opposed types which this country breeds. 
Their books one would imagine at first sight 
have so little in common that there should be 
no excuse for classing them together, and yet 
the spread-eagleism of Citizen Train, his ex- 
aggerations, his extremism, are an enlighten- 
ing footnote to certain phases of the life of 
the last hundred years. 

It would be unfair to Dr. Hale to give the 
impression that his book was merely a record 
of the material advances which have been 
made during the past century. His book is 
many-sided, and he has looked at the affairs 
of this country from different points of view. 
His attitude toward these affairs is one of ex- 
treme optimism. He and his people and his 
friends have lived in their own lives some of 
the history of America. He has seen the old 
order change and give place to the new, and 
he knows that the change has been for the 
better. It would be hard to find another book 
of memoirs covering the same period whose 
interest is more personal and at the same time 
more varied. 


A. W. V. 


It would be difficult to estimate the harm 
which our Puritan ancestors have done us, not 
by their severity, or their joylessness, but by 
the toughening and coarsening of our palates. 
A civilization which took for its motto “ Plain 
living and high thinking” was a civilization 
built on sand—especially when we know only 
too well what kind of living that “‘ plain living”’ 
was. What thoughtful person would not 
shudder over the awful wastes of salt codfish 
which these words represented; over the ter- 

tible and dreary stretches of 
tad be Maxy, baked beans, cold and hot, which 
plain living included; over the 
unimaginable horror of ‘“‘pie for breakfast,” 
and the iniquity of a cold evening meal. All 
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these things the Pilgrim Fathers were answer- 
able for in the first place. They handed 
down their palate-destroying traditions toa 
generation which deserved better things to eat. 
A comparatively short time ago the educated 
palate was to be found only in the great cities, 
unless it were in the South, where, luckily, 
the cold and cheerless adage concerning plain 
living had never penetrated. 

The salt codfish and cold-supper days 
dimmed the American palate, no doubt, but it 
could not quite destroy it. For we live in a 
land that by nature was intended for a native 
who understands the noble art of eating. Here 
game abounds, the ‘‘honk’’ of the wild duck 
is heard in the land, and its shores are crawled 
over by countless lobsters and terrapin, while 
its waters are peopled by fish and shellfish of 
the best—the finest oysters, the ambrosial 
scallop, and the piquant clam—while vege- 
tables of every kind grow in Edenic profusion. 
With such natural facilities our Puritan an- 
cestors could not altogether deaden our gas- 
tronomic tastes. To the proof of this the last 
part of the nineteenth and first years of the 
present century can bear witness, by the uni- 
versal interest which cookery now arouses, 
by the number of cook-books published, and 


by the fact that woman is awakening to the 
fact that her inferiority to man has been 
shown, not by the fact that he produces better 
books or pictures, but by the fact that the 
great cooks as well as the great judges of 
cookery have been men. This is woman’s great 


shame. This is the real reason why man is her 
superior. Not only could she cook but poorly, 
but she did not appreciate good cooking when 
she saw it. The time is not far in the past 
when intellectual New England dames would 
brag that “‘they never knew what they were 
eating, and cared less.” Women capable of 
such foolish speeches would never have books 
like The Pleasures of the Table* dedicated to 
them after this touching fashion: ‘‘To her, 
true comrade, whose versant touch and artful 
hand have keened my zest for gastronomic 
lore, this volume is devotedly inscribed.”” ‘To 
such women as the one so tenderly referred to, 
a cook-book must ever be a delight. To the 
uninitiated it must seem that in cook-book 
literature there must be monotony, but this 
isamistake. Take, for instance, three recent 
cook-books, the Harper’s Cook-Book Ency- 


* The Pleasures of the Table. An Account of Gastron- 
omy from Ancient Days to Present Times. By GEORGE 
ELLWANGER. Doubleday, Page& Co. $2.50. 
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clopedia,* Practical Cooking and Serving,} and 
a beautiful little book with the simple title Lun- 
cheons.~ In each one of these books the wise 
woman can find new methods of transforming 
prosaic fish or fowl into a piquant dish. Each 
one gives some new points of view concerning 
the three most important events of daily life— 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. In each of 
these books new and artistic ways of serving 
are presented, new and interesting methods of 
seasoning suggested. 

Such books as The Pleasures of the Table also 
deserve a place in the heart of the person who 
desires to see the race advance. They arouse 
interest in gastronomic matters. Many a 
woman may have had her attention drawn 
good-foodwards by sympathetic treatises of 
this kind. 

So the far-seeing person can only rejoice 
over the increase of the literature of good 
cooking. No one can doubt that ‘‘man is 
what he eats.” Beer and wurst are written 
all over the face of the German nation. What 
a catastrophe had we slowly but surely grown 
to look like codfish! From such a fate women 
like the authors of these cook-books have un- 
doubtedly helped to save us. 

M. H. V. 


We are disappointed in this book § “‘ printed 
on gray paper with blunt type,” because of its 
omissions and inaccuracies. We miss some 
universal Americanisms and some widespread 
dein vik provincialisms. For example, we 
She is Spoke. do not find a blow out, which or- 

iginally was a dance held by the 
cotton mill hands of New England, when 
the days had grown long enough to work 
without candle-light. Then there are missing 
the widely used term caniption (or kenip- 
tion), meaning a fit of excitement, and horns- 
wabbled or honswabbled, i. e., astonished, a 
word dear to boys over a wide extent of the 
United States. Indeed, the States is itself an 
Americanism for United States, and State of 
Maine is another Americanism not yet wholly 


* Harper's Cook-Book Encyclopedia, Arranged likea 
Dictionary and Compiled under the Direction of the 
Editor of Harper’s Bazar. Harper Bros. $1.50. 

t Practical Cooking and Serving. A Complete Manual 
of How to Select, Prepare, and Serve Food. By Jangt 
McKenziz Hitt. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 

t Luncheons. A Cook’s Picture Book. By Mary 
Ronatp. The Century Co. $1.50. 

@A New Dictionary of Americanisms, being a Glossary 
of Words Supposed to be Peculiar to the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. By Strva Crapin. Louis 
Weirs & Co, 





obsolete down East. We are not certain that 
spiflicate is used exclusively in America, or 
that speechify is an Americanism, but bam- 
boozle, to fool, and chawed up, meaning ex- 
hausted, probably are. We do not find them 
in the glossary. There are also certain terms 
connected with games which have come into 
general use, such as innings, I ’ll go you better, 
I’ll see you, he ts n't in tt, the velvet, and the 
like, which ought to find a place in this glossary. 
Folderol and flim flam are probably, especially 
the latter, Americanisms. Why leave them 
out? Some words like outen, to extinguish; 
snozzle, for nozzle; are you on to, i. e., do you 
recognize or understand; sights and a go by; 
Miss, for mistress; onliest, used by negroes; 
flit, to change residence, and a flitting, i. e., a 
wagon-load of household gear in transit, are 
not universally used, but are Americanisms, 
except possibly the last. These are of as 
general use as others Miss Clapin notes. 
Caterwaul is an Americanism, and so is tin, in 
the sense of money; also hand, in the sense of 
employee. Cluck is the name of a hen in 
Pennsylvania. Fetched is used for bewitched 
or crazy, in the eastern part of the United 
States. Wood up, in college boys’ parlance 
means an ironical applause by stamping the 
feet. Wéide-awake is not an Americanism, 
nor does it mean “‘a billy cock hat.” Totem 
is not an Americanism, but is in general use 
by anthropologists. We think that comforter, 
‘a quilt, is an Americanism, but the author does 
not mention it. Easily could the list be ex- 
tended, but we are not compiling a dictionary 
of Americanisms. Ours is another job. In 
many instances it may be possible to trace 
Americanisms either to English provincial- 
isms, obsolete or even now in use, or to 
foreign languages. Also it will always be 
difficult in the rapid changes of a spoken 
language to draw the dividing line between 
slang and Americanisms which are not 
ephemeral slang. Many slang terms become 
permanently fixed in popular if not good use, 
and the Century Dictionary is a witness to the 
fact. 

These are only a few of the omissions and 
inaccuracies that we have noted. There are 
whole families of words, not slang, belonging 
to games, to Wall Street, where the greatest 
of all games is played, which we do not find in 
this glossary. In an appended essay by 
Edward Eggleston there is a reference tc 
Increase [sic] Mather’s Illustrious Providences. 
Can it be that the illustrious author means 
Cotton Mather’s Memorable Providences, or 














does he refer to Increase Mather’s Remarkable 
Providences ? We have at hand no complete 
list, if any has ever been made, of the books 
written by the Mathers. 

While there may be room for debate over 
some of the terms we have mentioned as not 
found in this book, there is the same room 
for terms that have been incorporated in it. 
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There are other slips like this, ‘‘ Hired-man, a 


man servant. Similarly, a hired-woman for a 
servant girl.’’ Now who talks about a “‘hired 
woman?’’ Is it not always hired girl? Why 
not also include in this ‘“dictionary’’ sales- 
lady, which seems to be in vogue at present? 
On the whole we incline to think that this 
book calls for an extensive revision. 
C. J. Woop. 
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Davis—Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some 
of its Disciples—Epictetus, Seneca, and 
Marcus Aurelius. By Chas. H. Stanley 
Davis, M.D. Turner. $1.40. 

The long and slow evolution of the Stoic theo 

and disposition is traced by Dr. Davis —— 

the rehgion and philosophy of the Gree 
from the earliest times to the Christian era. 

The relation of Stoicism to Christianity was 

more close than is generally understood. 

Some of the typical teachirfys of Epictetus, 

Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius are given at the 

close of this book, which is not profound or 

original but is popular and readable. 


eh Fcc ee Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray, M-A., 


LL.D. (Vol. III. of “The Athenian 
Drama.’’) With Illustrations. . Long- 
mans. $2.00. 


This version of ‘‘ Euripides,’ which includes 
merely the “‘ Hippolytus” and the “ Bacche” 
together with Aristophanes’s ‘‘ Frogs,”’ reveals 
not only a rare classical scholar, but a trans- 
lator of extraordinary felicity. Beginning with 
a groundwork painstaking in its accuracy, 
Professor Murray has added the ardent spirit 
of real lyric and dramatic poetry. The ease 
and marvellous speed of the original iambics 
have been rendered into rhymed metre which 
is varied, resourceful, and expressive. The 
clear, sane beauty of the ‘‘Hippolytus” and 
the austere serenity of the ‘‘ Bacche,”’ that 
glorification of Dionysus, have found, it seems, 
their very best interpreter in Professor Mur- 
tay. It is a boon to have here the “Frogs,” 
the chief ancient criticism of ‘‘ Euripides,” 
and the Appendix on “Lost Plays,” but one 

igerly wonders whether Professor Murray 
will ever render in English guise the bright 
beauty of the ‘‘Helena,” the stormy “Sup- 
pliants,” or the Stoic fibre of the ‘‘ Heracles.” 
A volume devoted wholly to Euripides and 





another to Aristophanes would have added 
materially to a series which has sustained 
such an uncommon standard of excellence. 


Sears—American Literature in its ‘Colonial 
and National Periods. By Lorenzo Sears, 
LL.D. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

An octavo volume of nearly five hundred 

pages that may take an honorable rank 

among the many works of its class, whether 
for the purposes of the average student, or for 
general reading and reference. The author 
adopts the sensible plan of limiting himself to 

a select list of representative authors, instead 

of lumbering his pages with a multitude of wri- 

ters who are mere names, and scarcely that, 
so far as being of more interest to the great 
majority of readers than those in a city 

directory. The Colonial period (1607-1783), 

though the longer,—almost two thirds of the 

whole time covered,—is disposed of in 140 

pages, the National period (1783-1902) hav- 

ing about 320 pages. The former begins with 

Captain John Smith and the Plymouth 

diarists, Bradford and Winslow, and after 

iving fair space aon Winthrop, Roger 
illiams, Nathaniel Ward, Anne Bradstreet, 
the Mathers, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin 

Franklin, and about as many others of less 

note, comes down to the political writers of 

the ante-Revolutionary and Revolutionary 
times, including the orators and poets. In 
the National age: entire chapters are 

iven to the chief authors, Irving, Cooper, 

oe, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Holmes, Thoreau, and Whit- 
man, while the others are grouped under such 
heads as N. P. Willis and Bayard Taylor; ‘‘the 

Knickerbocker Group’’; arks, Bancroft, 

Hildreth, and Prescott; Motley and Parkman; 

Southern Orators; Northern Orators; Local 

Fiction; Other Phases of Fiction; American 

Humor, etc. The criticisms are generally 

fair, th it will be easy for extreme par- 

tisans to find fault with some of them, 
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Van Dyke—The Blue Flower. 
Dyke. Scribners. $1.50. 


There are some books near whom the breath 
of life has never come. Their inspiration is 
other books: in a word, they are ‘‘litera- 
ture’’ and literature only—a series of words 
strung together on some slender strand of 
thought. Of such is Dr. van Dyke’s “‘ Blue 
Flower,’’ which is that same blaue blime, dear 
to the German romanticists. The little para- 
bles which compose the book are gracefully 
written. The book is to be recommended to 
those who have plenty of time to read grace- 
ful writing, as well as the books which have 
real value. 


By Henry van 


Whiting—Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A glowing, not to say enthusiastic, account of 
“the city of beautiful ideals; Concord and its 
famous authors; the golden age of genius and 
the dawn of the twentieth century,” as the 
title-page further sets forth. The literary 
notabilities of Boston and vicinity during the 
past century are described, with much inci- 
dental information, generally accurate, and 
the addition of good portraits and other illus- 
trations. 


Worsfold—The Principles of Criticism. An 
Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. Longmans. 


$1.20. 


Put in simple terms, the questions which a 
literary critic, in the act of passing judgment 
upon a book, will ask himself are these: What 
was the author’s purpose, how fully has he 
realized his purpose, and was it worth the 
achievement? Perhaps this may be only a 
plain way of formulating Matthew Arnold’s 
test of poetic merit, namely, the ‘‘ high serious- 
ness of absolute sincerity.’”’ However, this 
compact canon implies a wide field of details, 
for the answer—true and impartial—of such 
questions demands some knowledge of the 
history of the development of literary criti- 
cism, and a perception of the taste of the 
reading public. It is not the business of the 
book-reviewer to teach authors how to write 
or what to write, but to inform the reader of 
the review sufficiently that he may know if 
the work in question is one that he would 
desire to read. Mr. Worsfold has traced 
the development of literary criticism from 
Plato and Aristotle to Arnold, Meredith, and 
Swinburne, and in this way demonstrates 
the impracticability of formulating a set of 
general rules. Genius is always creating ex- 
ceptions. Yet we think Mr. Worsfold's 
theory leads him a little too far, for he seems 
to say that the popularity of a literary work 
is proof of its excellence, though we see a 
thousand cases of ephemeral popularity which 
prove nothing. Literature is not a democ- 
racy, but an aristocracy. Asin the matter of 
language best use is the canon of correctness, 
so here best taste is the canon of merit. In 
other respects, however, Mr. Worsfold’s book 
is a work which is worthy of high praise. It 
is interesting and illuminating. e writes 
clearly and with conciseness, also with a 
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fairly generous recognition of the opinions of 
others who have written upon the same topic, 
although it is curious that he does not mention 
Sainte-Beuve, and makes no reckoning with 
theories of literary criticism set forth by 
Dante and Goethe. He seems to be confined 
to Greek and English writers, yet it must be 
anted that the conclusions which Mr. Wors- 
old deduces from these two limited fields de- 
serve our study and careful consideration. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Atherton—A Few of Hamilton’s Letters, 
Edited by Gertrude Atherton. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

A judicious selection from the voluminous 

correspondence of Hamilton, “made with a 

view to throw as much light as possible on 

the man,”’ rather than on the political history 
of the times, for the study of which ample 
material is to be found in every public library. 

It includes letters to him from Washington, 

Pinckney, Lafayette, Burr, and others. One 

of the longest of his own letters describes the 

great hurricane in the West Indies in August, 

1772. 


sai ay Blue Ba 
. H. Hadley. 
$1.25. 

Colonel Hadley, the famous Commander of the 
Blue Button Army, can to-day boast the per- 
sonal organization of fully three-score Rescue 
Missions. We sincerely wish that he had 
brought this same rare organization to bear 
upon his book, which shows a veritable farra- 
go of Hadley genealogy, war and pioneer side- 
lights, religious matters, and things sheerly 
secular, arranged with small heed to sequence 
or to order. It is but fair to add that the 
many interesting episodes in Colonel Hadley’s 
fine career, his long and intimate connection 
with the Jerry McAuley Mission, will repay 
the reader’s patience in unravelling the skein. 


e of Courage. By Col. 
aalfield Publishing Co. 


Myers—Sally Wister’s Journal. Edited by 
Albert Cook Myers. Ferris & Leach. 
$2.00. 


“A true narrative,” we are assured, being a 
Quaker maiden’s account of her experiences 
with officers of the Continental Army, 1777- 
78. The sixteen-year-old girl was the Paks & 
ter of a Philadelphia merchant, and just after 
the battle of the Brandywine fortunately took 
a fancy to ‘‘keep a sort of journal,’ which 
luckily was preserved and is now deservedly 
put in print, with reproductions of portraits, 
manuscripts, relics, and views, which add to 
its interest and charm as a side light on the 
history of the period. 


’ 


Thacher—Christopher Columbus. His Life, 
His Work, His Remains; as Revealed by 
Original Printed and Manuscript Re- 
cords, topes with an Essay on Peter 
Martyr of Anghera and Bartolomé de las 
Casas, the First Historians of America. 
By John Boyd Thacher, author of “‘The 
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Continent of America,” “‘The Cabotian 
Discovery,’’ etc. In three volumes. [II- 
— Vol. I. Putnam. $9.00 per 
vol. 
The recent purchase by the Library of Con- 
gress of the long missing Codex and the 
appearance of Mr. John Boyd Thacher’s 
sumptuous and exhaustive “Christopher Co- 
lumbus” point to a renewal of interest in 
the career and fortunes of the discoverer of 
America. The present work is a narrative 
and documentary account of Columbus’s 
great achievement; it is based upon the lead- 
ing manuscript and printed sources and is 
fully illustrated after numerous portraits, 
maps, and facsimiles. Mr. Thacher again 
roves himself a trustworthy historian and a 
ucid and interesting expositor. 


FICTION 


Bronté—Jane Eyre. To Whichis Added ‘‘ The 
Moores,” an Unpublished Fragment. By 


Charlotte Bronté. With an Introduction 
by W. Robertson Nicoll. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.60. 


The hold of Charlotte Bronté on the novel- 
reading public shows no signs of diminishing. 
Her place is, in fact, more secure than ever, 
and the present edition can only add thereto. 
Dr. Nicoll is well known as a Bronté stu- 
dent; in fact he ably emulates Mr. Clement 
Shorter. ‘Jane Eyre’’ is prefaced in a dis- 
cursive spirit by the present editor, and while 
one welcomes the few opening chapters of 
“The Moores,” it is a source of regret that 
Dr. Nicoll has not added some word con- 
cerning its inception or possible scope. The 
story begins in a sprightly vein, which only 
intensifies the pathos of its incompletion. 


Bullen—A Whaleman’s Wife. By Frank T. 
Bullen. Appleton. $1.50. 

This improbable story of atrocity is rather 
long drawn out and is chiefly remarkable for 
making a Portuguese speak what is intended 
to be Vermont Yankee dialect. In some 
other respects the story is not void of merit, 
for instance, certain passages of vivid descrip- 
tion of whale fishing. 


Creswick—Robin Hood and His Adventures. 
By Paul Creswick. Dutton. $:.50. 
Whether this story of how the famous outlaw 
fell into his forest life has any basis does not 
appear, but it is a pleasant, readable narra- 

tive with pretty illustrations. 


Corrothers—The Black Cat Club. By io 
D. Corrothers. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00 net. 


Those to whom dialect of any sort is embar- 
rassing will find themselves hampered in their 
enjoyment of ‘“‘The Black Cat Club.” The 
present critic confesses to having come labori- 
ously through ten pages like the following: 
“De cat am a practical pusson. He am no 
spring chicken. He am gen’ly cal’ated to 
hab nine libes, but dis de cunjah man ’roun’ 
de co’nah assures me am a sad mistake. He 


habs nine hundred and ninety-nine libes, libs 
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as lon 


good 


time.” 


as he want to evah time, an’, lak de 
t’an, is bo’n ag’in almose any ole 


Doyle—A Daughter of the Pit. 
Jackson Doyle. 
$1.50. 

There is a species of pseudo-realism afloat that 

makes rather interesting reading, but which 

has an element of interest to those who watch 
the literary signs of the times. The ‘‘ Daugh- 

ter of the Pit” belongs to this class. e 

author was evidently sincere in her degire to 

ie a true P yeag- of the mining districts of 
ngland. er literary creed was that of the 
ist, but her romantic tendencies were too 

strong for her, and so her book turned out a 

hybrid, interesting to an observer of different 

types of books, but of little value to a dis- 
criminating reader. 


= Margaret 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Gates—The erenty of a Prairie Girl. By 

Eleanor Gates. The Century Co. $1.50. 
Why cannot authors write simply about the 
life they themselves have known instead of 
beating their brains for plots and adven- 
tures? Take the unpretentious “Diary of a 
Prairie Girl,” for instance, the simple account 
of the day-to-day life of a little girl in the 
Northwest, which is more dramatic and more 
touching than all the doings of the romantic 
heroines in 1902 put together. Without hav- 
ing any connected plot, the book has the 
power of carrying the reader with it. It is 
one of the books of the year which may be 
recommended as worth while. 


Rice—Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Century Co. ‘ Siro 
Let us give all due praise to ‘‘Lovey Mary.” 
There is no doubt that both the famous Mrs. 
Wiggs and Lovey Mary herself are as whole- 
some as their friends have loudly proclaimed 
them: It is also true that the dwellers of the 
Cabbage Patch say amusing things from time 
to time, and that the story is simple and un- 
pretentious. But after all why so much fuss 
about Mrs. Wiggs or her little friend? The 
popularity of tl both seems inexplicable 
until one considers that here we have a picture 
of the poor as we would like them to be. Here 
are a lot of people living in a most unattrac- 
tive sp t, and dreadfully poor. Do they com- 
plain? Notthey. They areas gay as the fake 
peasantry which greeted Catharine of Russia 
on her journey through her domain. Amus- 
ing aphorisms in dialect drop from their lips; 
they have no en or uncharitableness. 
Every one is as unselfish as may be, and every 
one is unfailingly humorous. It is comforting 
to think of the poor as such happy people. 
It is comforting that lack of f should not 
cause them to be hungry, or that hard times 
should not depress them or check the riotous- 
ness of their high spirits. Of late years we have 
had some writers who, like Mrs. Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman, have given us uncompromising 
pictures of grey and unhappy lives. Toomany 
writers like Stephen Crane or Frank Norris 
have given brutal pictures of the life of the 
poor. The wail of the Yiddish Song of the 
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Shirt has come to our unwilling ears. And 
when Mrs. Hegan Rice comes along, a smile 
on her face, with a charming picture of the 
poor as they are not, we turn to her with a 
sigh of relief. The horrid realities, grey or 
brutal, are shut out, and we have with us the 
poor as they ought to be,—not sociological 
problems, but pleasant, witty, and deferential, 
whose sufferings we may relieve by a timely 
Christmas basket, and whose virtues we may 
reward by a trip to Niagara. 


Lenétre—The House of the Combrays. By G. 
Lenétre. Translated by Mrs. Joseph B. 
Gilder. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The romance of the Combrays has been used 

before in literature. Balzac drew Mme. de 

Combray under the title of Mme. de la Chau- 

terie. omances of ail kinds have been 

written around the drama in which Mme. de 

Combray’s daughter played so important a 

part; but, according to Victorien Sardou, who 

writes the preface to M. Lenétre’s book, the 
authors of these books have all been led 
astray in recounting the facts of the case, 
while M. Lenétre, on the other hand, has 
documentary evidence for every statement 
which he has made in his interesting book,— 

a book which reads like a romance, and which, 

if M. Sardou may be believed, is history. 


a Earth and the Fulness Thereof. 
y Peter Rosegger. Putnam. $1.50. 


In spite of “Young Germany,?’ romanticism 
has lingered there long after other countries 
had buried it and almost forgotten it. ‘‘ The 
Earth and the Fulness Thereof” is certainly 
animated with the old romantic spirit It 
belongs to the return-to-the-soil class of books. 
In it the rankest idealization of peasant 
character is mingled with very true descrip- 
_ tions of their lives, and yet there is a certain 
harmony in the picturing of these peasants 
who never were. Only a German could have 
combined nature, cant, and truth with such 
naive sincerity. ‘‘The Earth and the Fulness 
Thereof” makes one realize to what a different 
key our minds and that of the Germans are 
tuned. To judge the book fairly one should 


be born again and born a German 


Savile—The Foray of the “‘ Hendrik Hudson.” 
a, Frank Mackenzie Savile. Stokes. 
1.00. 


A story of adventure in the Baltic in 1854. 
Not very interesting. 


Smith—The Turquoise Cup. By Arthur Cos- 
lett Smith. Scribners. $1.25. 
Mr. Coslett Smith’s book of stories is well 
written, but lacks the human note which dis- 
tinguished his former book, ‘‘The Monk and 
the Dancer.’’ The people he describes are 
the amiable and picturesque sort which one 
meets only between the covers of a magazine. 


HISTORY 
Firth—Augustus Cesar and the Organization 
of the Empire of Rome. By John B. 


Firth. (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 
Putnam. $1.35. 
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The epoch of Augustus is one into which con- 
bes gm many forces, social, political, economic, 
and literary. The greatness of Augustus lies 
in that he was able to dominate and control 
all these forces. His defect was that he was 
not enough far-sighted to eive that the 
kind of equilibrium which he established 
could not be permanent. Mr. Firth has ar- 
rayed his great mass of material in a clear and 
orderly manner and set it forth in a scholarly 
fashion. 


Inness—New Amsterdam and Its People. By 
J. H. Inness. Scribners. $2.00. 

It is a curious fact that while New York City 
has had so much written about it there has 
never been printed an adequate history of its 
early days. Many of the books have been too 
general, and others again considered only one 

hase of history, so to obtain a fair idea of the 
life in New York in the seventeenth century a 
student had to plough through masses of ma- 
terial. Mr. Inness’s book therefore fills a 
vacant niche. It combines in compact form 
information which, up to this time, has been 
scattered through numbers of books and 
pamphlets. Besides this Mr. Inness has a 

ood deal of new material to add to our 
Enowiedge of the early settlers of Manhattan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brown—The Making of Our Middle Schools, 
By E. E. Brown. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00. 

Professor Brown is too modest in not giving 

this book the title of the ‘‘ History of the .De- 

velopment of Secondary Schools in the United 

States,” for such it is, and all that we could 

demand in a work of this compass. Replete 

with facts and statistics, good in eg ‘orm 
and full of suggestiveness, we can tell only 

the truth in characterizing this book as a 

work of prime importance and incalculable 

value in the sphere of pedagogics. It should 
be of great use to school superintendents and 
teachers of. our high schools. 


Brown—Letters and Lettering. A Treatise 
with 200 Examples. By Frank Chouteau 
Brown. Bates & Guild. $2.00. 

An excellent manual in so far as it ventures. 

The book will be found helpful by those desir- 

ing a varied choice of alphabets of standard 

forms, though the evolution of the letter and 
kindred historical and antiquarian matters 
are but scantily touched upon. 


Elkinton—The Doukhabors. Their History in 
Russia, their Migration to Canada. By 
Joseph Elkinton. Illustrated. Ferris 
& Leach. $2.00. 


The author of this book, who is a Friend, has 


evidently been inspired to study the Douk- 
habors through humanitarian rather than 
scientific motives. As a demonstration of 
semi-religious sympathy the work meets re- 
quirements, as a contribution to ethics, to 
sociology, or to psychology, it is deficient. 
Mr. Elkinton manifestly lacks the equipment 
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of a serious student of the striking phenom- 
ena which characterize these Spirit - Wrest- 
lers who have been forced to exchange the 
Caucasus for northwestern Canada, and in 
whom Tolstoy has recently shown such in- 
terest. Superficially the book is an able 
though disconnected account of the move- 
ment in Russia and the colony in Canada, and 
numerous photographs, taken by the author, 
give a note of eteaity. 


Hapgood—The Spirit of the Ghetto. By 
utchins Hapgood. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.50. 
When an American has wished to “write up” 
a foreign colony in this country he has y 
chosen fiction for his medium. e pictur- 
esque has been, nin? cases out of ten, what at- 
tracted him to the colony, and the resulting 
stories were so picturesque that often they 
had little other quality. Mr. Hutchins Hap- 
good went to work more seriously and more 
sensibly. ‘‘The Spirit of the Ghetto” is a 
series of articles on the life and customs of 
the poor aa eeery Polish or Russian— 
in New York. These articles are at times 
almost sociological in their character, but there 
is more true ear a in Mr. Hap- 
good’s straightforward account than in most 
of be far-fetched ‘‘tales of the quarter” which 
reach us, 


Johnson—New England and Its Neighbors. 
By Clifton Johnson. Macmillan. $2.00. 

We cannot say truthfully that there is much 

meat in Mr. Clifton Johnson’s book, ‘New 

England and Its Neighbors.” Mr. Johnson 

made a series of little excursions through dif- 

ferent parts of New England; hesaw a loggin 

camp, and came down the Hudson on a cana 
boat. He rehearses his experiences with the 
air of one who has a new tale totell. He puts 
down faithfully what people said to him, and 
how the country looked, and records the 
astonishing fact that on the canal boat he 
personally experienced only kindness and 
courtesy from all. Mr. Johnson undoubtedly 
had a pleasant time on his journeyings and 
has tried to make his readers share his pleas- 
ure. Alas, he has not the magic touch which 
makes the trivial incident turn to gold. 

Special articles, such as compose this book, 

hardly deserve to be resurrected. from the 

magazines where they first appeared, to obtain 

a reincarnation in book form. 

Mooney—The Myths of the Cherokee. By 
James Mooney. Extract from the rot 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

The Reports of the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology are universally admitted to be the 

most valuable publications in ethnology put 
forth by any government. This monograph 

is rich in folk-tales which are curiously was a 

gous to folk-tales of Japan, India, the Congo, 

and E . As a matter of course, the 

Hen ee : hero me many fas the tales and 

s humb e craft and triumphs may encourage 
the spirits of the weak and down-trodden 
wherever they may be in this world. 


ia ag i as 2 ta os oe ete 
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Pemberton—tThe Path of Evolution. Through 
Ancient Thought and Modern Science. 

By Henry Pemberton. Altemus. $1.50. 

As the title of this book implies, it is a sketch 
of the development of human knowledge and 
of the theory of the evolution of living organ- 
isms. It is particularly in his oF cn of our 
discoveries in the realms of physics and 
chemistry that our author is most interest- 
ing and instructive. Much of the remainder 
is old straw often threshed. Notable also is 
the closing part of the work, where Mr. Pem- 
cleverly carries his line of evolution 

into the spiritual sphere and the theistic con- 


ception. ; 


Snow—The Administration of Dependencies, 
By Alpheus H. Snow. Putnam. $3.50 
The origin of this book may be traced directly 
to the results of the Spanish-American War 
and to the institution of the Colonial Empire 
to which the United States, as a consequence 
of that war, fell heir. The special subject- 
matter of the treatise is the legal relation be- 
tween a dependent state and its mother 
country. The author has undertaken to con- 
sider this relation historically, and to apply 
to the problems of the United States the 
lessons learned from the record of similar 
roblems that have arisen in previous times. 
e subject of the book is nearly identical 
with that of the ‘Imperium et Libertas,” by 
Holland, which was published in England at 
about the date of the er ag 0g of Mr. 
Snow’s volume. The work of the English 
author gives, however, evidence of a larger 
literary experience and is therefore charac- 
tociaalh by a more effective literary style than 
that of Mr. Snow. The ‘“ Administration of 
Dependencies” can hardly be called eas 
reading. We judge that its main service wi 
be for the professional student and for schol- 
arly and conscientious legislators (a group 
that is probably not very large). To readers 
of this class the work should prove of no little 
value if ee f on the ground of the important 
collection of facts presented,—facts which are 
not easily accessible in other publications,— 
and of the mass of general information in re- 
gard to this all-important question of the day. 
The review space in Tue Critic is, of 
necessity, reserved mainly for the considera- 
tion of works in pure literature, and it is 
therefore not practicable to give to a treatise 
like that of Mr. Snow any such thorough 
analysis or consideration as might naturally 
looked for in connection with the importance 
of the subject-matter of the work and the 
comprehensive character of its material. 


De Vinne—A Treatise on Title-Pages. . With 
numerous Illustrations in Facsimile and 
some Observations on the Early and 
Recent Printing of Books. gy “i 
— De Vinne, A.M. The tury Co. 

2.00. 

This forms the third book in Mr. De Vinne’s 

admirable series on “The Practice of Typo- 

a 307 and, like its predecessors, it is a 

valuable and su ive contribution to the 

subject. Under t main divisions, Title- 
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Pages historical, modern, and derivative are 
discussed at length, and numerous examples 
of each afford combinations to be emulated 
or avoided. It is a pleasure to have Mr. De 
Vinne sum up so chorunaiie the fruits of 
long experience and wide research. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Fletcher—Odin’s Last Hour. By Henry McD. 
Fletcher. Neely. $1.00. 

Mr. Fletcher furnishes his volume with a pre- 

face. He remarks: “As is evident, the pieces 

which compose this little book (218 pages!) 

are very various.” 


Gittings—West Virginia Lyrics. By John G. 
Gittings. Acme Pub. Co. 50 cts. 

Mr. Gittings sings out of Clarksville, West 

Virginia, and,if he be not young, his poetic 

prospects are parlous. 


Kiser—Love Sonnets of an Office Boy. By S. 

E. Kiser. Forbes. 50 cts. 
Mr. Kiser’s ‘“‘ Love Sonnets of an Office Boy” 
were evidently inspired by Mr. Irwin’s ‘‘ Love 
Sonnets of a Hoodlum.’”’ They show some 
cleverness, and perhaps filled ‘‘a long-felt 
want” in the columns of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, where they originally appeared, but 
they hardly deserve to be preserved between 
covers. 


Wheeler—Yale University Prize Poem. -_ 
sean Sonnets, By Arthur Stanley 
Wheeler. Ryder’s Printing House. 

We like the quality of these sonnets. They are 

decidedly superior to many we have seen in 

the magazines of the day. 


TRAVEL 


Gardner—The Story of Siena and San Gimig- 
nano. By Edmund G. Gardner. _ Illus- 
trated by Helen M. James, and many 
reproductions from the works of painters 
and sculptors. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Mr. Gardner’s story of Siena and its neighbor 
of the ‘“‘ Beautiful Towers ”’ suffers not from a 
lack of accurate and systematic thoroughness, 
but from a failure to enshrine much of the 
spirit of things past but still fragrant and 
colorful. The book is over-literal; it gives 
the details of Siena’s life, historic, civic, and 
esthetic, but it creates no synthetic picture of 
that life, it casts no veil of beauty, endeavor 
or terror over a community which has known 
each.. The book is better on the whole than 
Mr. Langton Douglas’ boastful and sumptuous 
“History of Siena,” and will prove a welcome 
addition to Mr. Dent’s ‘‘ Medieval Towns.” 
Mr. Gardner’s method is historical, not senti- 
mental, yet there are those who combine his- 
tory and sentiment; witness Mr. Cecil Head- 


For List of Books Received, see seventh page following. 
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lam, in his Meer 5 of Chartres,’’ which is 
perhaps the best of the series so far. 


Horton—In 8 By George Horton. 
McClurg & Co. $1.75. 
The author of this book tells us that we are 
indirectly indebted for it to the President of 
the United States and a three-months’-old 
baby, the former having removed him from 
his consulate in Athens at a time of year when 
the baby was unable to cross the Atlantic. 
So the ex-consul, with wife, baby, and nurse, 
made himself a temporary home in Poros, a 
little town on the little island of the same 
name in the Gulf of Aigina, where he wrote 
these sketches of the life and folk-lore of the 
locality. They are illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by himself; but the sketches 
are no less graphic, with a quiet humor added 
that makes them most enjoyable reading. 


Perkins—French Cathedrals and ChAateaux. 


By Clara Crawford Perkins. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. Knight & Mil- 
let. $4.00. 


An industriously compiled and, in the main, 
accurate account of those great ecclesiastical 
and secular edifices which are the abiding 
glory of France. The author knows history 
and has read architecture in so far as either 
bear upon the subject in hand, and she has 
succeeded in writing a serviceable if not 
brilliant book. The Cathedrals of St. Denis, 
Notre Dame, Chartres, Laon, Rouen, Amiens, 
Reims, and others, and such chateaux as 
Pierrefonds, Amboise, Blois, Chambord, and 
their like are described in a vein which is both 
popstar and instructive. The work makes 
ittle attempt to theorize or criticise, but as 
a narrative interpretation at second hand it 
has excellent features. 


Triana—Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. By 

Sefior Pérez Triana. Crowell & Co. 
A book that would attract attention as dealing 
with a region quite outside the ordinary range 
of civilized travel, even if it had not become 
interesting of late on account of international 
complications in Venezuela and Panama 
Canal treaties with Colombia, both of which 
countries are included in this voyage through 
the most remarkable network of navigable 
rivers in the world. 


Shoemaker—The Great Siberian Railway. By 

Michael M. Shoemaker. Putnam. $2.00. 
A history and description of this most stu- 
pendous of railway enterprises, from the pen 
of a careful and trustworthy observer, who 
has taken all the facts and figures connected 
with the building of the road from official 
sources, and who has the happy gift of de- 
scribing clearly and agreeably what he has 
seen with hisowneyes. The bookis copiously 
illustrated from photographs taken en route. 
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